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distil in a few pages the wisdom of two seasoned historians of medieval Cyprus on related issues: 
Gilles Grivaud (University of Rouen) looks at the evidence for the development of a symbiosis 
between the Latin and Greek communities on the island, stressing their peaceful coexistence, 
while the doyen of Lusignan historians, Jean Richard (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres), 
examines the question of multilinguism and multiculturalism. Another important artefact illustrat- 
ing the flourishing of the arts in the court of the Lusignan kings is the subject of Bertrand Bouvier 
(University of Geneva)'s short article: the early 15‘-century Turin manuscript J.II.9 contains more 
than 200 pieces of polyphonic sacred and secular music and is one of the most important testimonies 
for the musical production of this period, when Nicosia was an important centre of the ars subtilior 
style (only a facsimile was shown at the exhibition: no. 192). Beatrice Demetriades Power wraps up 
the collection of papers on the medieval period with surveys of the lives of two Lusignan princesses, 
with particular emphasis on their links to the duchy of Savoy and the city of Geneva. A brief 
overview of the development of Cypriot archaeology, summarizing a speech delivered in Nicosia by 
Vassos Karageorghis in 2004, is appended at the end of the volume. Finally Matteo Campagnolo 
provides an annotated bibliography which, despite its selective character, should have included 
important recent works such as Jean-Bernard de Vaivre’s and Philippe Plagnieux’s L’art gothique en 
Chypre (Paris 2006, included in Grivaud’s bibliography on p.119). A list of the illustrations in the 16 
excellent colour plates and an index complete the volume. 

The essays, as the editors state in their preface (pp. xv-xvi), are aimed at a wide and not 
necessarily scholarly audience. Thus, most have only brief bibliographies and no footnotes (with 
the notable exception of D. Jacoby’s). Some present an overview, whilst others are original contri- 
butions to their respective fields. The quality is uneven, some appearing to be little more than 
transcripts of the public lectures pitched at a level appropriate for such events, whilst others have 
clearly been reworked for publication. The omission of a chapter on the Byzantine period was 
mentioned above; considering that coins constituted more than half of the 328 items exhibited at the 
MAH (the rest including sculpture, pottery, jewellery, metalware, icons, old maps and books), it is 
also regrettable that no essay dedicated specifically to numismatics was deemed necessary. In view 
of the wide chronological coverage, a chronological table would also have been most helpful. 

Notwithstanding some translation and editorial problems,‘ this remains a beautifully crafted 
and useful book for the interested public, best read as an accompaniment to the lavishly illustrated 
catalogue of the exhibition. The editors and the MAH are to be congratulated for their initiative, as 
most public lectures given on such occasions remain unpublished or often make it into scholarl 
publications that are inaccessible to the general public. Their decision to opt for the Englis 
language is equally laudable, as it enables the book to reach an even wider audience than a French 
publication would have allowed, not least on Cyprus itself. One can only hope that other museums 
and institutions involved in the organization of major exhibitions will follow suit. 


Tassos Papacostas 
King’s College London 


! http//www.pommedor.ch. It is worth noting that the editorial board is chaired by Paul Magdalino and includes several 
Byzantinists (Simon Franklin, Maria Mavroudi, Arietta Papaconstantinou, Jean-Michel Spieser). 

? Chypre. D’Aphrodite à Mélusine, Skira — Musées d'art et d'histoire de la ville de Genève, eds. M. Campagnolo, C. Courtois, 
M. Martiniani-Reber, L. Michaelidou (Milan 2006). 

? Note, however, that no reference is made to the relevant items in the exhibition catalogue (nos. 61—62, 160—62). 

^ Paper delivered at the Fourth International Cyprological Congress (Nicosia, 1 May 2008); see also Michele Bacci's entry in 
Byzantium 330-1453, ed. by R. Cormack and M. Vassilaki (London, 2008), no. 256. 

5 Numerous publications by pues Riley-Smith and Anthony Luttrell, and the recent three-volume work of Pierre-Vincent 
Claverie on the Templars published by the Cyprus Research Centre (L'ordre du Temple en Terre Sainte et à Chypre au XIII 
siécle, Nicosia 2005). The essay is fraught with minor inaccuracies: p. 94: Richard's sister Joanna and his bride-to-be 
Berengaria did not join the crusader army until it reached Sicily; p. 96: the Hospitallers had acquired properties on Cyprus by 
1203; p. 99: the original structures at Kolossi are only very partially preserved, and most Lusignan kings were of course buried 
in the Dominican church of Nicosia. 

é Among the most significant: p. 12 (‘discovered in on the south coast’), p. 52 n.10 (‘according to Selon Spyridakis’), p. 80 (‘inn 
other coastal cities’), p. 94 (‘with the Saladin’), pp. 96-97 (‘Famagosta’ instead of Famagusta used elsewhere), p. 116 (‘cures 
which it affected’), p. 131 (‘Makarios Kalarites’, ‘Constantine Etiles’), pp. 131 and 136 (‘Pavia’ for Padua); p. 136 (1423' for 
un i: 150 (‘historien’), p. 170 (René and Louis de Mas Latrie are two different authors, son and father), p. 183 (‘Millieux’ 
or Milliex). 


Britt Dahlman, Saint Daniel of Sketis; a group of bagiograpbic texts edited witb introduction, 
translation and commentary. Uppsala: Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 
10, 2007. Pp. 260 


If nothing else, this publication demonstrates the great advance made in recent years in the study of 
the apophthegmata patrum, the huge collection of ‘Sayings of the Fathers’ that has entranced and 
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baffled scholars for many centuries: clearly the work of such pioneers as Bousset, Halkin, Regnault, 
and Guy has not been wasted. In more recent times, the invaluable on-line information supplied so 
generously by John Wortley allows one to track down tantalising stories and sayings, and the editor 
of these texts nobly acknowledges her debt to the research work of Tim Vivian and Chiara 
Faraggiana. 

However, this doctoral publication, presented at Lund University, provides much more, 
giving both an excellent edition with translation of an important group of texts, and an exemplary 
introduction to a complex field.! Nevertheless, a preliminary word of warning may be helpful. 
Those who turn first to the texts and only later to the Introduction may well feel a little defrauded. 
It is important to realize that Dr Dahlmann has strictly, and wisely, delimited her aim: ‘I have not 
examined every MS which transmits Daniel texts, but rather concentrated my efforts on those where 
Daniel texts are transmitted as part of the A[pophthegmata] P[atrum] collections’ (p. 90). In fact, 
her focus is narrower still: she has selected one particular redaction, found in a branch of the 
tradition. This may seem a less ambitious plan, and someone reading the texts without knowing 
the criteria being observed may wonder at the choice of some readings? but it has the great 
advantage that it brings out differences between different redactions, and gives a homogeneous and 
representative text. 

Eight ‘soul-helping’ stories;? all linked with St Daniel of Sketis, a sixth century Greek-speaking 
monk who lived in the Egyptian desert between Alexandria and Cairo, are found together in a 
well-defined branch of the tradition of the apophthegmata. They are written in a simple demotic 
style, with traces of Egyptian influence and introducing at least half-a-dozen bapax legomena. The 
author begins by justifying the limits set to her choice, and eliminating other ‘Daniel’ stories. The 
most dubious in her collection is the story of the married couple, Andronikos and Anastasia, which 
has a separate tradition (see pp. 64—65, 100) and differs in important respects from the other stories 
(no disciple is mentioned and Daniel does not figure in such a dominant way, see p. 84). A London 
Ph.D. thesis by Anne Alwis in 2001 studied this story in relation to other stories of 'celibate' 
marriages (Julianos and Basilissa [BHG 970-971] and Galaktion and Episteme [BHG 665]). 
However, the reasons for including this particular story in this edition are cogent. In general, the 
study of the MS tradition is brief but adequate; it would have been easy to get lost in the hundred 
or more MSS that give Daniel-related stories. Fortunately, Dr Dahlmann (making good use of 
earlier studies) is able to limit the field, though she is restricted to post-tenth century manuscripts. 

Of special importance in this edition is the recognition of the religious message or ‘moral’ of 
this particular collection: the emphasis it lays on the theme of ‘secret’ holiness. Each story points to 
the outstanding value of the hidden sanctity of an individual. This chimes well with the explicit 
stress laid by Daniel on ‘poverty and silence’ (5th Story, pp. 140—141), and the fundamental role of 
humility. Another thematic strand running through these stories is the relationship of Daniel with 
those around him: this outstanding ‘guru’, guilty on his own account of an assassination, comes 
to be revered as a Christ-like figure, before whom other monks prostrate themselves and who 
commands respect even in a female monastery. At the same time, he is a person not devoid of a sense 
of humour, who can pull his disciple's leg and call him a barbarian (literally a ‘Goth’) in his 
treatment of him (Story 5: 51—52), and in fact his disciple can deny him dinner when annoyed with 
him (Story 6: 40-41). Although not strictly biographical, these stories certainly bring Daniel alive. 


Joseph A. Munitiz, 
University of Birmingham 
! Some rare blemishes in the English: ‘adviced’ for ‘advised’ p. 79, n. 48; ‘accidence’ for ‘accident’ p. 88, line 10; ‘reservation’ 
for ‘reserve’ p. 196, note 4-5; ‘opposite’ for ‘opposed’, p. 193, note 19. 
? Occasionally the editor does take a helping hand from a related manuscript (e.g. Coislin. 282 for Story 4A): hence I would 
also have accepted xuxtevoavtoc in place of nuktevous in this story (line 17). But overall her choice of readings seems sound; 
£v éavt@ (EV) in place of the £v guavt@ given by given by MV (Story 6: 114) is one of the few cases where I would differ. 
3 They can be identified as follows: de homicidio BHG 2100; Marcus salus BHG 2255; de mendico caeco BHG 2102; Thomais 
Alexandrina BHG 2453+b; de virgine ebria BHG 2101; Eulogius latomus BHG 618; Andronicus et Athanasia BHG 122; 


Anastasia patricia BHG 79. 


Denise Harvey (ed.), Alexandros Papadiamandis, The Boundless Garden. Selected Short Stories, 
Volume 1. Limni: Denise Harvey (Publisher), 2007. Pp. xxviii, 332 


Since the 1970s, Denise Harvey has been making an inestimable contribution to the publication of 
books concerned with Modern Greek life and culture. These include translations of Modern Greek 
literary texts, original works ranging in subject-matter from theology to gardening and reprints of 
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out-of-print classics such as Juliette du Boulay's Life in a Greek Mountain Village, Romilly Jenkins' 
Dionysius Solomós, Gail Holst-Warhaft's Road to Rembetika (recently reissued in a revised, 
expanded edition) and Philip Sherrard's The Marble Threshing Floor. Books produced by Denise 
Harvey are distinguished by their design, quality and durability (pages are sewn, not glued). The 
present volume, Alexandros Papadiamandis, The Boundless Garden, represents the latest addition 
to this small, select but growing library. 

This is the first volume (of a projected three) of selected short stories by Alexandros 
Papadiamandis and presents a representative sample of the work of this major figure. 
Papadiamandis (1851-1911) has been compared variously (some readers may think, extravagantly) 
to Chekhov, Hardy, Melville, Conrad and Dickens. The fact remains that he is a significant figure 
in late nineteenth-early twentieth century Greek letters, who has hitherto been poorly served by 
English translators. In 1964 Philip Sherrard included a translation of "The Seal’s Lament’ in his 
anthology, The Pursuit of Greece. In 1983 Peter Levi published his unlovely translation of The 
Murderess, and in 1987 a small selection of stories translated by Elizabeth Constantinides, Tales 
From a Greek Island (Johns Hopkins University Press) appeared. The story ‘Love in the Snow’, a 
perennial favourite of Greek university teachers, translated by Janet Coggin and Zissimos 
Lorenzatos, with an introductory note by Lorentzatos (in which the story is compared to James 
Joyce’s ‘The Dead’ and Chekhov's ‘Heartache’), was published by Denise Harvey in 1993. 

The present volume was initiated by Philip Sherrard in the early 1990s, and is dedicated to 
his memory. It contains sixteen stories, dating from 1888 to 1893, selected to represent 
Papadiamandis' early work and reflecting what Julian Evans, writing in the TLS (No. 5495, July 25 
2008) has called his ‘aesthetic of fatality and transcendence’. The volume contains an introduction 
with a biographical notice, comprising an outline of Papadiamandis' life and writing career 
(including his journalism and translations), followed by an introduction to his oeuvre, covering 
major influences, sphere of influence, reception, current reappraisal and themes, and an intro- 
duction to the present translations. A rationale for these translations is offered. The stated intention 
of the volume is to offer a representative anthology, using a chronological ordering (to serve this 
end). The difficulties of translating Papadiamandis are discussed, and the related advantages of 
using a variety of translators (to which we shall return) defended. There is also an editorial note 
explaining the eminently sensible use of footnotes for obscure points likely to inhibit immediate 
understanding and endnotes for more detail. 

Turning now to the translations themselves: these include the work of some very distinguished 
translators of Modern Greek literature as well as some rank outsiders. Perhaps the best-known 
internationally is the classicist and recent translator of Cavafy (for Penguin Books), Avi Sharon, 
whose version, however, proves to be disappointingly stilted (p. 50: ‘vandals (how else shall I call 
them?)’; p. 50: ‘the boys discovered unspeakable [surely he means ‘indescribable’] pleasure’; p. 58: 
‘{a chapel] situated idiorhythmically on a reef’). David Connolly, who is frequently and for good 
reasons described as the foremost translator of Modern Greek literature, translates ‘Fey Folk’ with 
his customary attentiveness and brio. There are also excellent contributions from Peter Mackridge, 
Andrew Watson and Gail Holst-Warhaft. The historian Garth Fowden also translates well and flu- 
ently. To my ear, the best translations included here are the three by Liadain Sherrard, whose bilin- 
gualism and profound knowledge of Papadiamandis clearly stand her in good stead. Her 
version of ‘Civilization in the Village’, for example, exactly captures Papdiamandis’ wry irony 
tempered by pity; his sense of his characters and his descriptive powers. To anybody’s ear, by far 
the worst must be those of John Raffan, ‘The Monk’ and ‘Shipwrecks’ Wreckage’ [sic]. In fact, 
‘The Monk’ (whose sartorial arrangements include ‘clothes of hair’, p. 156) struck me as one of the 
worst translations I had ever read, until I came to ‘Shipwrecks’ Wreckage’, which, from the very 
first sentence, is practically unreadable. The sentence begins with ‘A prodigious wave, more frantic 
than the others,’ and concludes with a ‘light craft, pitiable cork, carrying within it, in unison with 
the natural levity of the wood, the three-headed human lightsomeness of the seafarers’. (p. 250). The 
text is best described, in its own words, as ‘dull, lightless and unshining’ (p. 255) and left at that, 
although devotees of the bizarre may enjoy such images as ‘the early-bedded priest’ (p. 252) and ‘the 
eye of the lake spat it up’ (p. 259). 

This brings us to the issue of the disadvantages of representing one distinctive voice in several 
disparate — and at least one distinctly odd — voices. Translation is a broad church, and there is room 
within it for a wide variety of practices. The main criterion for judging a translation, apart from 
accuracy (and even this is open to debate), is the translator’s aims and how far these have been 
achieved. Unfortunately, it is impossible, in the case of the present volume, to identify a single, 
unifying and coherent aim, even in the broadest terms of domesticating or foreignizing the original 
texts. Raffan, for example, certainly succeeds in making Papadiamandis strange — much stranger 
than he is — whereas other translators represented here manage to give an impression of ‘Greekness’ 
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that does not disorientate or puzzle the reader unduly. And yet, Papadiamandis is not an author 
whose stylistic dominant is multiplicity of voice. It is true that he is known for his artful setting of 
vernacular dialogue within a higher literary idiom, but this does not imply that his voice can best be 
captured in a ragbag of styles that range from elegant through adequate to downright embarrassing. 
All in all, Tbe Boundless Garden is a worthwhile contribution to the project of translating 
major Greek writers into English, but the inclusion in it of some poor-quality translations is a 
disappointment. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
Oxford University 


Evripidis Garantoudis (ed.), H EAAnvixy noinon tov £wootoó adve. Mia ovyypoviki 
avOoroyia. Athens: Metaichmio, 2008. Pp. 812 + CD 


A large anthology arouses large expectations and often intense controversy. This one is no 
exception. (See, for an early salvo, Nikos Lazaris’ review in Nea Estia 164, no. 1814, September 
2008, 501-4; and the debate rumbles on.) With a coverage of (in fact slightly more than) a whole 
century, and a distinguished one at that, it would be asking a great deal (as a fellow anthologist 
would be the first to concede) for such a volume to receive instant recognition as a ‘one-stop 
shop’ for twentieth-century Greek poetry. In fact, great merits in this book’s conception have been 
accompanied by equally significant misjudgements which don’t seem to admit of easy recantation. 
The simplest form of recantation, of course, when it comes to anthologies, is the admission of an 
excluded poet to a later edition. But, though pleas for the excluded have had their inevitable place 
in reviews of G., I shall focus on problems of method. 

The book’s rationale is simple, elegantly simple: it is, as the subtitle suggests, to arrange 
the poems by date of publication, not by author. As it happens, we have a distinguished example of 
this procedure in Paul Keegan’s Penguin [formerly New Penguin] Book of English Verse (2000), a 
precursor which, with a more difficult brief (in terms, at any rate, of historical and geographical 
reach) is very much more successful. What are the gains to be expected from such a method in the 
Greek case? Above all, one might think, an answer to D. N. Maronitis’ plea back in 1976 that 
poems, more than poets, should be the centre of our attention. 

Any anthology is an act of criticism; as G., the author of a large and distinguished body of 
work on Greek poetry, of course knows. And a good anthology affords an escape-route from the 
routinized effects of criticism that carves up a tradition into schools and Generations. (Greek 
criticism has been a great sinner here.) Keegan’s Penguin Book successfully brings off the claim that 
poems can take on new life through the unexpected collocations that come with chronological 
ordering; but here G.’s anthology is full of missed opportunities. To take the (poetically) golden 
decade 1909-1919 as an example, G. gives no inkling of how much of the best poetry (Cavafy, 
Sikelianos, Mavilis) was appearing in the same magazines and with unexpected interactions; and 
this is partly because of his arbitrary ruling (p. xxi) that book publication will be taken for first 
publication. Yet many more people leafed through the best periodicals than bought small-run collec- 
tions, and there has been welcome recent attention to the vigorous life of the Greek literary periodi- 
cals. In this light, to have taken, say, Karyotakis’ ‘O Michalios’ with Cavafy’s ‘Taphos’ poems, and 
perhaps ‘Palingenesia’ by Sikelianos, would give just the sort of fresh light on Greek poetry of the 
Great War that an anthology of this type can offer. Greece had more history in the twentieth century 
than could, as the callous old jest goes, be consumed locally: an annalistic anthology arouses hopes 
of new understandings of poetic responses to events that are not fulfilled here. 

Major poets, of course, give anthologists particular headaches — you could not let Cavafy 
have all the slots that would be his on merit — but my previous example gives a hint as to how the 
quota issue might be overcome. It is unfortunate, then, that G.’s selections from some of the 
best poets (notably Embiricos and Sinopoulos) fail to function strongly in his implicit narrative of 
development. And it seems an outright dereliction of duty (even if, in terms of man-hours, an easily 
comprehensible one) to have made the Ritsos selection from a previous selection by Chrysa 
Prokopaki (p. xxv). 

This last would be just one example of a missed opportunity to unsettle the reader’s expec- 
tations, to step aside from views which can so easily ossify. (Would anyone include Vrettakos in an 
anthology were it not that he has appeared in everyone else’s?) And it doesn’t help that the stripping 
away of period flavour in this book is pretty ruthless. First, we have the imposition (and again, in 
terms of labour, one can see the temptations here) of a ‘monotonic’ orthography, even for Cavafy’s 
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poems; then there is the removal (p. xxv) of all dedications (save in the case of Embiricos); and, 
again contestably, there is the silent imposition of revised versions postdating first book publication 
(e.g., with the inclusion of the numberings wisely not included in the first edition of Seferis' 
Mythistorema). And, however difficult it is to handle the question of posthumously published work, 
to place so much of Agras, Filyras, or of course Cavafy so many decades after each poet's death is 
bizarre. (Is the Solomos of I gynaika tis Zakythos a twentieth-century poet?) 

One of the greatest — and, for the editor, most gratifying — opportunities an anthology has is 
to make reparations: to an unfashionable decade, to forgotten individuals, or to neglected forms 
and modes. Here two of G.'s decisions strike me as being particularly ungenerous and conformist. 
The first is his exclusion of verse translations, even though these are much a part of the poetic his- 
tory of the period as any other; have been more widely read than many, perhaps most, ‘original’ 
poems; and lend particular opportunities for the wider narrative. (To say nothing of how including 
translations would innovate in relation to previous anthologies.) The second broad exclusion (I 
think, a related one) results from a declared bias to free verse (p. xxxi), as if ‘traditional’ verse can 
be as far as possible booted off the royal road of poetry, even as viewed retrospectively. (This does 
great damage, say, to the profile of Athos Dimoulas in this selection.) The third and most grievous 
bias — nearly half the book is devoted to the period since 1974 — is that against the dead. 

Any serious student of modern Greek poetry will want this book, but the way is open for a 
more radical rethinking of the problems. 


David Ricks 
King's College London 


Dimitris Papanikolaou, Singing Poets: Literature and Popular Music in France and Greece. Oxford: 
Legenda, 2007. Pp. xiii, 179 


The ‘singing poets’ of this book's title are not heirs to the homeric aoidos, as devotees of Hellenic 
continuity might have wished, but exponents of the modern French model of auteur-compositeur- 
interpréte (ACI). Ironically, the French-language ACIs (Georges Brassens, Léo Ferré and Jacques 
Brel) at least tried to exploit the rhetoric of authentic bardic orality in marketing their version of 
art-popular song, unlike their Greek epigones (Manos Hadjidakis, Mikis Theodorakis and Dionysis 
Savvopoulos). But then, the appreciation of orality per se was slow to develop in modern Greece, 
where music journalism now reserves the term aoidos, rather ingloriously, for ironic reference to the 
lowest order of pop-singers. 

Dimitris Papanikolaou confidently asserts the capacity of the title concept of 'singing poets' 
to cover the elusive ‘genre’ of songwriter and song under examination, exploiting the polysemic 
possibilities of ‘singing’, which can either be purely attributive or have ‘poets’ as its object. This is 
convenient because Hadjidakis and Theodorakis neither wrote much poetry, nor really sang very 
much. As for Savvopoulos, he both sings (albeit abrasively) and writes his own lyrics, but 
Papanikolaou's (psycho)analysis reveals him to have been profoundly committed to bringing down 
the concept of ‘singing poet’ from within through subversive mimicry. 

So it emerges that the Greek version of the ‘singing poet’ phenomenon is deeply problematic 
after all, being best observed in the breach. Accordingly the book is structured to culminate in a 
third and longest chapter, devoted entirely to Savvopoulos, the enfant terrible of the recalcitrant 
Greek trio, and to the implosion of the ACI model in a Lacanian void. 

Savvopoulos also adorns the book’s cover — in caricature, appropriately. But curiously, this is 
not a cartoon of the raven-like figure of the 1960s, that bard of rebellious youth culture who could 
posture on an album cover as a Balkan Bob Dylan and whose rise through the vacuum left by the 
Junta’s total ban on Theodorakis Papanikolaou traces in Chapter 3. Instead the book’s cover depicts 
the grizzled, portly and owl-like ‘Nionios’ of middle life, whose development into a neo-Orthodox 
nationalist Papanikolaou tastefully declines to pursue — he also tacitly avoids considering whether, 
even before 1981, there lurked a reactionary populist within Savvopoulos. 

But there is more to this book than the intractable Savvopoulos. Chapter 1 is an elegantly 
succinct account of the appropriation of the institutions and the lustre of. literature to popular 
culture by the ACI exponents of French chanson. Chapter 2 gives a very sophisticated reading of 
the cultural politics behind the harnessing of rebetika by Hadjidakis and Theodorakis to their 
(respectively) Modernist and Gramscian projects. Papanikolaou’s concise account of rebetika in 
Chapter 2 is imperfect in some details, but he can be forgiven for following a previous commentator 
into error on the invention of the term ‘rebetiko’ and for declaring that the full text of Hadjidakis' 
landmark lecture of 1949 has been lost. 
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Less defensible is his meagre account of the significance of Vasilis Tsitsanis’ contribution to 
the development of the Greek music industry during the period under discussion. Tsitsanis may fail 
to meet the criteria of b-auteur (to add another hyphenated pun to several already in the book) and 
he may not qualify fully as a singing poet, but he ticks enough of the boxes to raise serious issues of 
demarcation of the Greek manifestation of the ACI: Tsitsanis was highly literate (and, incidentally, 
received some training in classical music); his verses were admitted to at least one well known 
anthology of the Greek poetic canon; his collected verse has circulated in print since 1961; and his 
thirtieth artistic anniversary brought him explicit accolades as ‘poet’. As a minimum, Tsitsanis’ 
commentary on Greek song and his influence on the production and consumption of Greek records 
in the period deserved fuller explication. Papanikolaou’s account of genre-engineering and the 
manipulation of popular taste in this period further lacks any reference to the ‘Indian interlude’ 
(c. 1955-1965), which not only vexed Tsitsanis, but also caused Theodorakis to fulminate in 
Parliament in 1964 at the trafficking of ‘musical Indian cannabis’ over the airwaves of Greece. It is 
also regrettable that developments in the Greek music industry are rather breezily documented from 
interviews with two minor entrepreneurs of the era rather than with solid data on sales and market 
trends from corporate archives, such as those of EMI at Hayes, Middlesex. Perhaps one expects 
too much of these ‘warm-up’ chapters; considerations of space and principal focus preclude compre- 
hensiveness. But the preceding omissions may well cause neohellenists to wonder whether the 
indulgent pursuit of Lacanian tangents (following Zizek) was a wise investment of the book’s 
limited pages in Chapter 3. 

The quality of the book’s production is impressively high overall. The text is readable, indeed 
remarkably stylish in places — one does not often find books of this ilk resolving to ‘worry the 
knots where meaning is at issue’ — and the panache with which the argument is conducted brushes 
aside occasional lapses in English prepositional syntax and misuse of Greek diacritics. However, 
some of the liberties taken with textual detail must surely give pause — e.g. the claims that 
Savvopoulos’ ‘Zeibekiko’ is addressed to the rebetis Batis and that the latter’s ‘basic principles’ 
are the narrator’s goal. Also, several of Papanikolaou’s translations are unacceptably cavalier or 
tendentious: e.g. laterna [a barrel organ] rendered as ‘lantern’; aftona ton horo [this dance] as ‘this 
song’ (presumably to support the claim of an absence of reference to dance in Ballos). A certain lack 
of diligence is also apparent in the inaccuracy of numerous Greek bibliographical entries. 

But ultimately these quibbles do not detract significantly from the value and timeliness of this 
book, which usefully redresses the balance of scholarly commentary on Greek song towards close 
analysis of the verbal text as literary form. The comparative approach is also amply vindicated by 
the valuable insights which the book offers into the broader cultural politics of the period. 


Stathis Gauntlett 
Melbourne 


Katerina Anghelaki-Rooke, The Scattered Papers of Penelope. New and Selected Poems, edited and 
introduced by Karen Van Dyck. London: Anvil Press, 2008. Pp. 9, 127 


Written in her distinctive narrative style, Van Dyck’s introduction to the most recent English 
translation of poetry by Katerina Anghelaki-Rooke covers the poet’s biographical details, Van 
Dyck’s own relationship with the poet, and the scope of her project in editing this book. She makes 
no excuses for a book that is, as translations go, somewhat unconventional. The book includes 
translations by no fewer than eight different contributors, including Van Dyck herself. Thus it lives 
up to its name: The Scattered Papers of Penelope. The translators and their contributions to the 
collection are found in the following ratio: twenty-two by Karen Van Dyck; thirteen by Gale Holst- 
Warhaft; ten by Katerina Anghelaki-Rooke and Jackie Willcox; seven by Kimon Friar; three by Jane 
Assimakopoulos; two by Rae Dalven and one by Edmund and Mary Keeley. The translations 
overall are of a high standard, though I find some more successful in their poetic and linguistic 
idiosyncrasies than others. 

Van Dyck presents Anghelaki-Rooke’s poetry through the lens of gender theory, perhaps 
inescapably, given the recurring themes of the female body, the ageing body and death. The poems 
appear in chronological order and are taken from several collections of Anghelaki-Rooke’s poetry. 
It seems that Anghelaki-Rooke’s poetry actually lends itself to translation, and thus the usual debate 
over foreignizing or domesticating translation strategies dissolves. Anghelaki-Rooke’s poetics shines 
through both Greek and English; the multiplicity of translators only serves to substantiate this 
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that does not disorientate or puzzle the reader unduly. And yet, Papadiamandis is not an author 
whose stylistic dominant is multiplicity of voice. It is true that he is known for his artful setting of 
vernacular dialogue within a higher literary idiom, but this does not imply that his voice can best be 
captured in a ragbag of styles that range from elegant through adequate to downright embarrassing. 
All in all, Tbe Boundless Garden is a worthwhile contribution to the project of translating 
major Greek writers into English, but the inclusion in it of some poor-quality translations is a 
disappointment. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
Oxford University 


Evripidis Garantoudis (ed.), H EAAnvixy noinon tov £wootoó adve. Mia ovyypoviki 
avOoroyia. Athens: Metaichmio, 2008. Pp. 812 + CD 


A large anthology arouses large expectations and often intense controversy. This one is no 
exception. (See, for an early salvo, Nikos Lazaris’ review in Nea Estia 164, no. 1814, September 
2008, 501-4; and the debate rumbles on.) With a coverage of (in fact slightly more than) a whole 
century, and a distinguished one at that, it would be asking a great deal (as a fellow anthologist 
would be the first to concede) for such a volume to receive instant recognition as a ‘one-stop 
shop’ for twentieth-century Greek poetry. In fact, great merits in this book’s conception have been 
accompanied by equally significant misjudgements which don’t seem to admit of easy recantation. 
The simplest form of recantation, of course, when it comes to anthologies, is the admission of an 
excluded poet to a later edition. But, though pleas for the excluded have had their inevitable place 
in reviews of G., I shall focus on problems of method. 

The book’s rationale is simple, elegantly simple: it is, as the subtitle suggests, to arrange 
the poems by date of publication, not by author. As it happens, we have a distinguished example of 
this procedure in Paul Keegan’s Penguin [formerly New Penguin] Book of English Verse (2000), a 
precursor which, with a more difficult brief (in terms, at any rate, of historical and geographical 
reach) is very much more successful. What are the gains to be expected from such a method in the 
Greek case? Above all, one might think, an answer to D. N. Maronitis’ plea back in 1976 that 
poems, more than poets, should be the centre of our attention. 

Any anthology is an act of criticism; as G., the author of a large and distinguished body of 
work on Greek poetry, of course knows. And a good anthology affords an escape-route from the 
routinized effects of criticism that carves up a tradition into schools and Generations. (Greek 
criticism has been a great sinner here.) Keegan’s Penguin Book successfully brings off the claim that 
poems can take on new life through the unexpected collocations that come with chronological 
ordering; but here G.’s anthology is full of missed opportunities. To take the (poetically) golden 
decade 1909-1919 as an example, G. gives no inkling of how much of the best poetry (Cavafy, 
Sikelianos, Mavilis) was appearing in the same magazines and with unexpected interactions; and 
this is partly because of his arbitrary ruling (p. xxi) that book publication will be taken for first 
publication. Yet many more people leafed through the best periodicals than bought small-run collec- 
tions, and there has been welcome recent attention to the vigorous life of the Greek literary periodi- 
cals. In this light, to have taken, say, Karyotakis’ ‘O Michalios’ with Cavafy’s ‘Taphos’ poems, and 
perhaps ‘Palingenesia’ by Sikelianos, would give just the sort of fresh light on Greek poetry of the 
Great War that an anthology of this type can offer. Greece had more history in the twentieth century 
than could, as the callous old jest goes, be consumed locally: an annalistic anthology arouses hopes 
of new understandings of poetic responses to events that are not fulfilled here. 

Major poets, of course, give anthologists particular headaches — you could not let Cavafy 
have all the slots that would be his on merit — but my previous example gives a hint as to how the 
quota issue might be overcome. It is unfortunate, then, that G.’s selections from some of the 
best poets (notably Embiricos and Sinopoulos) fail to function strongly in his implicit narrative of 
development. And it seems an outright dereliction of duty (even if, in terms of man-hours, an easily 
comprehensible one) to have made the Ritsos selection from a previous selection by Chrysa 
Prokopaki (p. xxv). 

This last would be just one example of a missed opportunity to unsettle the reader’s expec- 
tations, to step aside from views which can so easily ossify. (Would anyone include Vrettakos in an 
anthology were it not that he has appeared in everyone else’s?) And it doesn’t help that the stripping 
away of period flavour in this book is pretty ruthless. First, we have the imposition (and again, in 
terms of labour, one can see the temptations here) of a ‘monotonic’ orthography, even for Cavafy’s 
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poems; then there is the removal (p. xxv) of all dedications (save in the case of Embiricos); and, 
again contestably, there is the silent imposition of revised versions postdating first book publication 
(e.g., with the inclusion of the numberings wisely not included in the first edition of Seferis' 
Mythistorema). And, however difficult it is to handle the question of posthumously published work, 
to place so much of Agras, Filyras, or of course Cavafy so many decades after each poet's death is 
bizarre. (Is the Solomos of I gynaika tis Zakythos a twentieth-century poet?) 

One of the greatest — and, for the editor, most gratifying — opportunities an anthology has is 
to make reparations: to an unfashionable decade, to forgotten individuals, or to neglected forms 
and modes. Here two of G.'s decisions strike me as being particularly ungenerous and conformist. 
The first is his exclusion of verse translations, even though these are much a part of the poetic his- 
tory of the period as any other; have been more widely read than many, perhaps most, ‘original’ 
poems; and lend particular opportunities for the wider narrative. (To say nothing of how including 
translations would innovate in relation to previous anthologies.) The second broad exclusion (I 
think, a related one) results from a declared bias to free verse (p. xxxi), as if ‘traditional’ verse can 
be as far as possible booted off the royal road of poetry, even as viewed retrospectively. (This does 
great damage, say, to the profile of Athos Dimoulas in this selection.) The third and most grievous 
bias — nearly half the book is devoted to the period since 1974 — is that against the dead. 

Any serious student of modern Greek poetry will want this book, but the way is open for a 
more radical rethinking of the problems. 


David Ricks 
King's College London 


Dimitris Papanikolaou, Singing Poets: Literature and Popular Music in France and Greece. Oxford: 
Legenda, 2007. Pp. xiii, 179 


The ‘singing poets’ of this book's title are not heirs to the homeric aoidos, as devotees of Hellenic 
continuity might have wished, but exponents of the modern French model of auteur-compositeur- 
interpréte (ACI). Ironically, the French-language ACIs (Georges Brassens, Léo Ferré and Jacques 
Brel) at least tried to exploit the rhetoric of authentic bardic orality in marketing their version of 
art-popular song, unlike their Greek epigones (Manos Hadjidakis, Mikis Theodorakis and Dionysis 
Savvopoulos). But then, the appreciation of orality per se was slow to develop in modern Greece, 
where music journalism now reserves the term aoidos, rather ingloriously, for ironic reference to the 
lowest order of pop-singers. 

Dimitris Papanikolaou confidently asserts the capacity of the title concept of 'singing poets' 
to cover the elusive ‘genre’ of songwriter and song under examination, exploiting the polysemic 
possibilities of ‘singing’, which can either be purely attributive or have ‘poets’ as its object. This is 
convenient because Hadjidakis and Theodorakis neither wrote much poetry, nor really sang very 
much. As for Savvopoulos, he both sings (albeit abrasively) and writes his own lyrics, but 
Papanikolaou's (psycho)analysis reveals him to have been profoundly committed to bringing down 
the concept of ‘singing poet’ from within through subversive mimicry. 

So it emerges that the Greek version of the ‘singing poet’ phenomenon is deeply problematic 
after all, being best observed in the breach. Accordingly the book is structured to culminate in a 
third and longest chapter, devoted entirely to Savvopoulos, the enfant terrible of the recalcitrant 
Greek trio, and to the implosion of the ACI model in a Lacanian void. 

Savvopoulos also adorns the book’s cover — in caricature, appropriately. But curiously, this is 
not a cartoon of the raven-like figure of the 1960s, that bard of rebellious youth culture who could 
posture on an album cover as a Balkan Bob Dylan and whose rise through the vacuum left by the 
Junta’s total ban on Theodorakis Papanikolaou traces in Chapter 3. Instead the book’s cover depicts 
the grizzled, portly and owl-like ‘Nionios’ of middle life, whose development into a neo-Orthodox 
nationalist Papanikolaou tastefully declines to pursue — he also tacitly avoids considering whether, 
even before 1981, there lurked a reactionary populist within Savvopoulos. 

But there is more to this book than the intractable Savvopoulos. Chapter 1 is an elegantly 
succinct account of the appropriation of the institutions and the lustre of. literature to popular 
culture by the ACI exponents of French chanson. Chapter 2 gives a very sophisticated reading of 
the cultural politics behind the harnessing of rebetika by Hadjidakis and Theodorakis to their 
(respectively) Modernist and Gramscian projects. Papanikolaou’s concise account of rebetika in 
Chapter 2 is imperfect in some details, but he can be forgiven for following a previous commentator 
into error on the invention of the term ‘rebetiko’ and for declaring that the full text of Hadjidakis' 
landmark lecture of 1949 has been lost. 
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Less defensible is his meagre account of the significance of Vasilis Tsitsanis’ contribution to 
the development of the Greek music industry during the period under discussion. Tsitsanis may fail 
to meet the criteria of b-auteur (to add another hyphenated pun to several already in the book) and 
he may not qualify fully as a singing poet, but he ticks enough of the boxes to raise serious issues of 
demarcation of the Greek manifestation of the ACI: Tsitsanis was highly literate (and, incidentally, 
received some training in classical music); his verses were admitted to at least one well known 
anthology of the Greek poetic canon; his collected verse has circulated in print since 1961; and his 
thirtieth artistic anniversary brought him explicit accolades as ‘poet’. As a minimum, Tsitsanis’ 
commentary on Greek song and his influence on the production and consumption of Greek records 
in the period deserved fuller explication. Papanikolaou’s account of genre-engineering and the 
manipulation of popular taste in this period further lacks any reference to the ‘Indian interlude’ 
(c. 1955-1965), which not only vexed Tsitsanis, but also caused Theodorakis to fulminate in 
Parliament in 1964 at the trafficking of ‘musical Indian cannabis’ over the airwaves of Greece. It is 
also regrettable that developments in the Greek music industry are rather breezily documented from 
interviews with two minor entrepreneurs of the era rather than with solid data on sales and market 
trends from corporate archives, such as those of EMI at Hayes, Middlesex. Perhaps one expects 
too much of these ‘warm-up’ chapters; considerations of space and principal focus preclude compre- 
hensiveness. But the preceding omissions may well cause neohellenists to wonder whether the 
indulgent pursuit of Lacanian tangents (following Zizek) was a wise investment of the book’s 
limited pages in Chapter 3. 

The quality of the book’s production is impressively high overall. The text is readable, indeed 
remarkably stylish in places — one does not often find books of this ilk resolving to ‘worry the 
knots where meaning is at issue’ — and the panache with which the argument is conducted brushes 
aside occasional lapses in English prepositional syntax and misuse of Greek diacritics. However, 
some of the liberties taken with textual detail must surely give pause — e.g. the claims that 
Savvopoulos’ ‘Zeibekiko’ is addressed to the rebetis Batis and that the latter’s ‘basic principles’ 
are the narrator’s goal. Also, several of Papanikolaou’s translations are unacceptably cavalier or 
tendentious: e.g. laterna [a barrel organ] rendered as ‘lantern’; aftona ton horo [this dance] as ‘this 
song’ (presumably to support the claim of an absence of reference to dance in Ballos). A certain lack 
of diligence is also apparent in the inaccuracy of numerous Greek bibliographical entries. 

But ultimately these quibbles do not detract significantly from the value and timeliness of this 
book, which usefully redresses the balance of scholarly commentary on Greek song towards close 
analysis of the verbal text as literary form. The comparative approach is also amply vindicated by 
the valuable insights which the book offers into the broader cultural politics of the period. 


Stathis Gauntlett 
Melbourne 


Katerina Anghelaki-Rooke, The Scattered Papers of Penelope. New and Selected Poems, edited and 
introduced by Karen Van Dyck. London: Anvil Press, 2008. Pp. 9, 127 


Written in her distinctive narrative style, Van Dyck’s introduction to the most recent English 
translation of poetry by Katerina Anghelaki-Rooke covers the poet’s biographical details, Van 
Dyck’s own relationship with the poet, and the scope of her project in editing this book. She makes 
no excuses for a book that is, as translations go, somewhat unconventional. The book includes 
translations by no fewer than eight different contributors, including Van Dyck herself. Thus it lives 
up to its name: The Scattered Papers of Penelope. The translators and their contributions to the 
collection are found in the following ratio: twenty-two by Karen Van Dyck; thirteen by Gale Holst- 
Warhaft; ten by Katerina Anghelaki-Rooke and Jackie Willcox; seven by Kimon Friar; three by Jane 
Assimakopoulos; two by Rae Dalven and one by Edmund and Mary Keeley. The translations 
overall are of a high standard, though I find some more successful in their poetic and linguistic 
idiosyncrasies than others. 

Van Dyck presents Anghelaki-Rooke’s poetry through the lens of gender theory, perhaps 
inescapably, given the recurring themes of the female body, the ageing body and death. The poems 
appear in chronological order and are taken from several collections of Anghelaki-Rooke’s poetry. 
It seems that Anghelaki-Rooke’s poetry actually lends itself to translation, and thus the usual debate 
over foreignizing or domesticating translation strategies dissolves. Anghelaki-Rooke’s poetics shines 
through both Greek and English; the multiplicity of translators only serves to substantiate this 
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point. I will focus on Van Dyck's translations because as both editor and translator, she had the 
option of using existing translations or, when she found existing translations lacking, of producing 
her own. Given this unique position, I find it productive to examine side-by-side Van Dyck's new 
translations of poems rather than comment on previously published translations. 

Van Dyck is the most heavily-represented translator in the collection (with 3896 of the 
translations) and is generally successful in her attempts to retain the colloquial feel of these prose- 
style poems. There are, however, certain translation choices that strike me as dubious. In the case of 
the poem *When the Body', for example, which is quintessential Anghelaki-Rooke, typifying how 
she frames her poetics through a constant negotiation between gender, ageing and death, some of 
Van Dyck's decisions about syntax are less successful than those of previous translators. It is 
instructive to compare Van Dyck's translation with Jackie Willcox's translation of the same poem in 
Beings and Things on Their Own. At the beginning of the poem, the body exclaims, 'unépyo 
andAvta oto yăoç and this is translated by Willcox as: ‘I exist absolutely in chaos’, To me, this 
almost word-for-word translation is true to the form and feeling of the original, within the particu- 
lar context of the poem. The body's exclamation is an affirmation of its co-existence with or even 
existence in spite of chaos. In Van Dyck’s translation, however, this same line reads ‘In chaos I 
exist absolutely'. This is less effective, because transposing the verb deprives the sentence of the 
existential force of the body's self-proclamation. Moreover, it removes the possible pun whereby 
women's bodies are often associated with primordial chaos and the female body frequently 
perceived as something that defies order. 

Later on in the poem the line, *ótav xovAovptaotoóv &énvosg / ot opaíec avadoyies / kt 
£&aviAnOs( to eniyeípnua / “epmtevouot dpa vndpyo", is translated by Willcox as: ‘when, 
breathless, the beautiful proportions / curl up and the argument / ‘I fall in love, therefore I am’ is 
exhausted’, In contrast, Van Dyck translates this as: ‘when the beautiful proportions / curl up out of 
breath / and the argument / I am in love therefore I exist / is exhausted'. Here again, I find Willcox's 
translation more pragmatically effective, in the sense that the reader is almost forced to experience 
the breathlessness referred to, since the punctuation signals pauses before and after the word 
*breathless'. This device draws attention to the reader's own body, and breath, in the act of reading 
the poem. Although Van Dyck is clearly attempting to maintain the colloquial style of Anghelaki- 
Rooke's poetic diction, which is a valid concern, there is another problem with this line: Van 
Dyck has removed the quotation marks, and thereby effectively deprived the body of its power of 
exclamation. This is a major alteration, especially in view of the existential implications of the line 
and its Cartesian echoes. Removing the quotation marks essentially silences the body's ‘voice’ and 
denies the second half of its affirmation, the first being: ‘unépym andAvta oto xdoc'. 

Leaving aside the aforementioned quibbles over lexical choices and word-order, it should be 
said that Van Dyck is an excellent cultural translator. She provides a brief section of notes in the 
back of the book that explain Greek place names and linguistic etymology when necessary, such as 
in the poem ‘Lipiu’ (a word coined by Anghelaki-Rooke, on the basis of the Greek A5z plus the 
Romanian ending —u). In her introduction, Van Dyck also provides an outline of Anghelaki-Rooke's 
poetic techniques, which include ‘linguistic inventiveness’. She gives examples of Anghelaki-Rooke's 
own coinages and explains how she (Van Dyck) deals with translating them. Van Dyck is commend- 
ably upfront in outlining her aims in compiling this volume, and seems to have achieved most of 
them. The collection will appeal to the English speaker in a number of ways that do not compromise 
the cultural or linguistic integrity of the poems. Although the title makes a somewhat tendentious 
connection between Modern Greece and its mythical past, it emerges from the collection itself 
that this is not one single, archetypical Penelope. Van Dyck not only presents the collection as the 
writings of Penelope, thereby transforming the mythical weaver into a writer, but Anghelaki-Rooke 
then gives her a voice, in the poem ‘Penelope Says’. This poem is written in the first person, and 
in her own voice Penelope claims: ‘I wasn't weaving, J wasn't knitting / I was writing something / 
erasing and being erased / under the weight of the word’ (Van Dyck's translation). In framing the 
poetry in this way, elements of both the poet and the translator appear to converge into one 
Penelope. Elements of Van Dyck appear in her choice of poems for inclusion and align themselves 
with the theme of ‘giving voice’ to those bodies that are often silenced (which is consistent with Van 
Dyck's own work on women and censorship). 

The collaboration between Van Dyck and Anghelaki-Rooke strikes me as uniquely poetic. 
There is even a poem written by Anghelaki-Rooke for Van Dyck on her wedding day, which is 
then translated by Van Dyck. This intimacy and its reciprocity is exemplary in its implications 
within the field of translation and cultural studies, echoing as it does the Lugones and Spelman! 
notion of approaching the difficulties of intercultural understanding through friendship, rather than 
academic or morally self-righteous positions. In this collection, Van Dyck maintains a certain 
self-consciousness as a linguistic and cultural translator which chimes with the poet’s own ideology: 
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that poetry itself is, in any case, always a translation ‘from life's end into love, from love to the 
page, and from Greek into English’. 

Finally, I would say to the reader: whether one is a poetry aficionado, academic, or has merely 
stumbled upon the text, it is a deceptively casual read that confronts existential as well as personal 
issues in a way that is refreshingly sincere. 


Victoria Reuter 
St Cross College, Oxford 


Maria C. Lugones and Elizabeth V. Spelman, ‘Have We Got a Theory for You! Feminist Theory, Cultural Imperialism and 
the Demand for the Woman's Voice’ in Wendy K. Kolmar and Frances Bartowski (eds), Feminist Theory, (London: McGraw 
Hill [second edition], 2005). 
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Reviews 


Matteo Campagnolo and Marielle Martiniani-Reber, From Aphrodite to Melusine. Reflections on 
the Archaeology and History of Cyprus, transl. Erika Milburn. Geneva: La pomme d'or!, 2007. 
Pp. xvi, 203 + 16 colour plates 


It is no secret that there is a considerable gap between the scholarly treatment of historical and/or 
archaeological material and publications intended for a wider readership, the crucial problem often 
being the painfully slow pace with which the results of recent scholarship that sometimes overturn 
long-held views make it into the non-specialized literature. It is this gap that the book reviewed 
here attempts to fill as far as the civilization of ancient and medieval Cyprus is concerned. The 
small-format paperback volume contains the text of a series of public lectures given at the Muséum 
d'bistoire naturelle of Geneva, Switzerland, to accompany an exhibition on ancient and medieval 
Cyprus held at the Musée d'art et d'histoire (MAH) in the same city (5 October 2006 — 25 March 
2007). The title, evoking two legendary female figures from different periods of Cypriot history, was 
that of the exhibition too? and reflects its chronological coverage, the Greek goddess representing 
ancient Cyprus, and the half-serpent / half-human spirit, mythical genetrix of the Lusignans, 
representing the Crusader kingdom. 

Following a forward by Beatrice Demetriades Power, honorary consul general of the Republic 
of Cyprus in Geneva, who also contributed two essays to the volume, and a preface by the two 
editors (M. Campagnolo and M. Martiniani-Reber, who are also among the contributing authors), 
the first essay, by Danielle Decrouez (director of the institution that hosted the lectures), provides a 
survey of the geology of Cyprus and the formation of the island, particularly useful in view of the 
highly technical nature of relevant discussions in specialized publications. Jacques Chamay (MAH) 
gives a succinct account of the evidence for the earliest human habitation of the island, its progres- 
sive hellenization, the impact of the Phoenicians and its fortunes down to Roman times. Then 
follows André Hurst (University of Geneva) with an investigation of the role of Cyprus in Greek 
epic focusing on Stasinos, alleged author of the Cypria, and a short but meticulous commentary by 
Esther Wolff on a section of Hurst's article concerning a Homeric hymn to Aphrodite which refers 
to the perfuming of garments with scented oil. Matteo Campagnolo provides the link between 
ancient and medieval times with an idiosyncratic juxtaposition of the deeds and images of two 
kings, namely Evagoras of Salamis (BC 411-375/74) and Peter I Lusignan (AD 1359-69), based 
primarily on their coinage? and on the accounts of their main contemporary eulogists. Leaving aside 
the questionable merits of such a comparison, what is striking is that in the case of the Lusignan 
king, the major source for his reign, the well known chronicle of Leontios Machairas which devotes 
a quarter of its contents to Peter I, is not even mentioned, nor is it included in the brief bibliography. 
Although the exhibition included a section on the Byzantine period with a small selection of 
artefacts, and a brief overview by Charalambos Bakirtzis was published in the catalogue, the series 
of essays, regrettably, does not provide any relevant coverage and moves straight into the Lusignan 
era with David Jacoby (Hebrew University, Jerusalem)’s masterly overview of selected issues 
concerning literary, cultural and economic relations between the Lusignan kingdom and the 
mainland crusader states in the late 12 and 13" century. 

What was perhaps the most spectacular item at the exhibition, the so-called antependium of 
Othon de Grandson (c. 1238-1328), a large late 13*-century embroidery from the Historisches 
Museum Bern (no. 182 in the exhibition catalogue) rarely seen outside the Swiss capital (but 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in London as part of the Byzantium 330-1453 show), is discussed 
in a brief note by one of the co-editors, M. Martiniani-Reber, who confirms its Cypriot provenance 
based on its iconography, the combination and hierarchy of the languages used in the inscriptions 
and the technique employed. Martiniani-Reber does not discuss here the function of the object 
which, as she subsequently argued, was a funerary cloth for the patron's tomb in the cathedral 
of Lausanne.* Jacques Chamay, author of the earlier essay on the island's early history, also 
contributed a general survey of the presence of the military orders on Cyprus, which illustrates the 
problems outlined above with regard to the (in)accessibility of scholarly literature, as it fails to take 
into account the most important bibliography on the subject.) In contrast, the two essays that follow 
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distil in a few pages the wisdom of two seasoned historians of medieval Cyprus on related issues: 
Gilles Grivaud (University of Rouen) looks at the evidence for the development of a symbiosis 
between the Latin and Greek communities on the island, stressing their peaceful coexistence, 
while the doyen of Lusignan historians, Jean Richard (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres), 
examines the question of multilinguism and multiculturalism. Another important artefact illustrat- 
ing the flourishing of the arts in the court of the Lusignan kings is the subject of Bertrand Bouvier 
(University of Geneva)'s short article: the early 15‘-century Turin manuscript J.II.9 contains more 
than 200 pieces of polyphonic sacred and secular music and is one of the most important testimonies 
for the musical production of this period, when Nicosia was an important centre of the ars subtilior 
style (only a facsimile was shown at the exhibition: no. 192). Beatrice Demetriades Power wraps up 
the collection of papers on the medieval period with surveys of the lives of two Lusignan princesses, 
with particular emphasis on their links to the duchy of Savoy and the city of Geneva. A brief 
overview of the development of Cypriot archaeology, summarizing a speech delivered in Nicosia by 
Vassos Karageorghis in 2004, is appended at the end of the volume. Finally Matteo Campagnolo 
provides an annotated bibliography which, despite its selective character, should have included 
important recent works such as Jean-Bernard de Vaivre’s and Philippe Plagnieux’s L’art gothique en 
Chypre (Paris 2006, included in Grivaud’s bibliography on p.119). A list of the illustrations in the 16 
excellent colour plates and an index complete the volume. 

The essays, as the editors state in their preface (pp. xv-xvi), are aimed at a wide and not 
necessarily scholarly audience. Thus, most have only brief bibliographies and no footnotes (with 
the notable exception of D. Jacoby’s). Some present an overview, whilst others are original contri- 
butions to their respective fields. The quality is uneven, some appearing to be little more than 
transcripts of the public lectures pitched at a level appropriate for such events, whilst others have 
clearly been reworked for publication. The omission of a chapter on the Byzantine period was 
mentioned above; considering that coins constituted more than half of the 328 items exhibited at the 
MAH (the rest including sculpture, pottery, jewellery, metalware, icons, old maps and books), it is 
also regrettable that no essay dedicated specifically to numismatics was deemed necessary. In view 
of the wide chronological coverage, a chronological table would also have been most helpful. 

Notwithstanding some translation and editorial problems,‘ this remains a beautifully crafted 
and useful book for the interested public, best read as an accompaniment to the lavishly illustrated 
catalogue of the exhibition. The editors and the MAH are to be congratulated for their initiative, as 
most public lectures given on such occasions remain unpublished or often make it into scholarl 
publications that are inaccessible to the general public. Their decision to opt for the Englis 
language is equally laudable, as it enables the book to reach an even wider audience than a French 
publication would have allowed, not least on Cyprus itself. One can only hope that other museums 
and institutions involved in the organization of major exhibitions will follow suit. 


Tassos Papacostas 
King’s College London 


! http//www.pommedor.ch. It is worth noting that the editorial board is chaired by Paul Magdalino and includes several 
Byzantinists (Simon Franklin, Maria Mavroudi, Arietta Papaconstantinou, Jean-Michel Spieser). 

? Chypre. D’Aphrodite à Mélusine, Skira — Musées d'art et d'histoire de la ville de Genève, eds. M. Campagnolo, C. Courtois, 
M. Martiniani-Reber, L. Michaelidou (Milan 2006). 

? Note, however, that no reference is made to the relevant items in the exhibition catalogue (nos. 61—62, 160—62). 

^ Paper delivered at the Fourth International Cyprological Congress (Nicosia, 1 May 2008); see also Michele Bacci's entry in 
Byzantium 330-1453, ed. by R. Cormack and M. Vassilaki (London, 2008), no. 256. 

5 Numerous publications by pues Riley-Smith and Anthony Luttrell, and the recent three-volume work of Pierre-Vincent 
Claverie on the Templars published by the Cyprus Research Centre (L'ordre du Temple en Terre Sainte et à Chypre au XIII 
siécle, Nicosia 2005). The essay is fraught with minor inaccuracies: p. 94: Richard's sister Joanna and his bride-to-be 
Berengaria did not join the crusader army until it reached Sicily; p. 96: the Hospitallers had acquired properties on Cyprus by 
1203; p. 99: the original structures at Kolossi are only very partially preserved, and most Lusignan kings were of course buried 
in the Dominican church of Nicosia. 

é Among the most significant: p. 12 (‘discovered in on the south coast’), p. 52 n.10 (‘according to Selon Spyridakis’), p. 80 (‘inn 
other coastal cities’), p. 94 (‘with the Saladin’), pp. 96-97 (‘Famagosta’ instead of Famagusta used elsewhere), p. 116 (‘cures 
which it affected’), p. 131 (‘Makarios Kalarites’, ‘Constantine Etiles’), pp. 131 and 136 (‘Pavia’ for Padua); p. 136 (1423' for 
un i: 150 (‘historien’), p. 170 (René and Louis de Mas Latrie are two different authors, son and father), p. 183 (‘Millieux’ 
or Milliex). 


Britt Dahlman, Saint Daniel of Sketis; a group of bagiograpbic texts edited witb introduction, 
translation and commentary. Uppsala: Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 
10, 2007. Pp. 260 


If nothing else, this publication demonstrates the great advance made in recent years in the study of 
the apophthegmata patrum, the huge collection of ‘Sayings of the Fathers’ that has entranced and 
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Palace churches of the Anatolian Seljuks: tolerance or 
necessity?" 


V. Macit Tekinalp 
Hacettepe University 


The edifice in Konya known as Eflatun and the church in the citadel of Alanya, both of 
which were maintained during the Anatolian Seljuk period, are discussed and interpreted. 
Architectural and historical information indicates that both structures were used during 
this period by the Christian spouses of the sultans as well as other Christians living and 
serving at court. Contrary to the common argument that the Seljuks retained churches 
near their palaces as a sign of their tolerance toward their Christian subjects, the paper 
presents evidence supporting the view that the sultans kept these structures for tactical and 
social reasons, for the use of their spouses and other Christian associates and servants of 
the Seljuk court. 


Compared with other contemporary neighbouring medieval cultures, the interactions in 
Anatolia between Mohammedans and Christians were on an unparalleled scale during the 
time of Muslim sovereignty. Once the cities had been secured by force, the most difficult 
and crucial process for their long-term existence was to establish the successful integration 
of the non-Muslim population into the existing economic system. The contemporary 
medieval sources are rich on the relations between Christian subjects and Seljuqid rulers in 
Anatolia and this topic has been the subject of many modern studies.! 

This study discusses the Eflatun masjid-church of St Amphilochios, formerly located 
on the Alaeddin hill in Konya, and the chapel within the citadel in Alanya, both next to 
the rulers’ palaces during the Anatolian Seljuk period. Suggestions are made concerning 


* [ am grateful to the Turkish Historical Society, Ankara, for permission to publish Fig. 1-3 which were taken 
from S. Lloyd and D. Storm Rice, Alanya (‘Aldiyya), trans. N. Sinemoglu, 2" edn (Ankara 1986). I am also 
grateful to Dr M. Jackson and Mrs K. Green of the Gertrude Bell Photographic Archive, University of 
Newcastle, for permission to reproduce Fig. 6. 

1 O. Turan, ‘Les souverains seldjoukides et leurs sujets non-musulmans,' Studia Islamica 1 (1953) 65-100; 
O. Turan, Türk Cibán Hâkimiyeti Mefküresi Tarihi, 14th edn (Istanbul 2003) 354-82; S. Vryonis, Jr., The 
decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the process of Islamization from the eleventh through the 
fifteenth century (Los Angeles 1977); M. Balivet, Romanie byzantine et pays de Rim Turc (Istanbul 1994); 
K. Hopwood, ‘Christian—Muslim symbiosis in Anatolia’, in D. Shankland (ed.), Archaeology, anthropology and 
heritage in the Balkans and Anatolia: The life and times of F.W. Hasluck, 1878-1920, II (Istanbul 2004) 13-30. 
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Figure 1 Church and the palace of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I in Alanya citadel [after S. 
Lloyd and D. Storm Rice (1989) Fig. 15] 


the use of these churches in that period and a new approach for their interpretation is 
proposed. Both were constructed during the Byzantine period and were in the vicinity of 
the Seljuk palaces. In addition to the similar location of the churches, architectural and 
historical data attest to their continued liturgical use after the seizure of Alanya and Konya 
by the Seljuks. This study maintains that these churches, which were retained next to the 
palaces, provide evidence of the fact that the Anatolian Seljuks used family relationships 
with non-Muslim local communities or neighbouring Christian kingdoms as a way of 
securing the continuity of their state. There are no archaeological or architectural remains 
that indicate the conversion of the church in Alanya citadel to a mosque by the Anatolian 
Seljuks. However, there is ambiguous evidence relating to conversion of the Konya Eflatun 
Masjid into a ‘masjid’ in the early period of Seljuk rule. 

Medieval and modern sources inform us that several churches and monasteries were 
active during the period of the Anatolian Seljuks in Asia Minor.” There were also several 


2 It has been estimated that almost ten percent of the churches in Cappadocia were constructed or painted 
during the 13" century. See N.Thierry, ‘Die Felsenkirchen Kappadokiens’, in L. Giovannini (ed.), Kunst in 
Kappadokien (Genf 1972) 129-72, here at 161. 
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non-Muslim individuals (Gayrimüslim) living in the palaces of Muslim rulers of Turkish 
origin. Only one researcher, who was an autodidact, mentions the Eflatun Masjid next to 
the Konya palace and suggests that the liturgy was celebrated in this edifice during the 
Anatolian Seljuk period.? 

The first church, located in the citadel of Alanya (Fig. 1), is adjacent to the court 
of the palace of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I, a palace constructed approximately two 
years after the city was taken in 1221.4 This triconch church (Fig. 2-3) was constructed 
with a semicircular apse and a nave to the east of a three-aisled basilica dated to the early 
Byzantine period. The nave is a variation of the triconch plan, which was created with 
semicircular planned exedrae to its north and south sides, with a semicircular apse to the 
east. The north and south walls of the church were constructed on the stylobate of the 


Figure 2 Church in the court of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I palace in Alanya citadel 


3 M.M. Koman, ‘Konya şehrinde Selgukilerden evvelki devirlere ait eserler üzerine bazı notlar’, Konya 
Halkevi Dergisi 5 (1937) 308-12, here at 312. It can also be added that some citadel chapels in İspir and 
surrounding areas were in use by the Christian wives of Muslim landlords, as noted by A. Bryer and 
D. Winfield, The Byzantine monuments and topography of the Pontos (Washington D. C. 1985) 354. 

4 The date of the conquest of the town is not certain. See Ibn Bibi, Al-Avamiru’l-‘Al@iyye fi'-Umuri'l- 
'Ala'iyye (Selcuk name), trans. M. Öztürk, I (Ankara 1996) 267 (hereafter, Ibn Bibi, I, 267); O. Turan, 
Selçuklular zamamnda Türkiye tarihi, 2nd edn (Istanbul 1984) 337 (hereafter Turan, Türkiye Tarihi); K. Bilici, 
* Alanya'nin fethi meselesi: bir tesbit’, in F. N. Koçak (ed.), Alanya Tarih ve Kültür Seminerleri 3 (2004) 203-5. 
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Figure 3 Plan of the church in the court of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kai-Qubadh I palace in Alanya citadel 
[after S. Lloyd and D. Storm Rice (1989) Fig. 
0 5m 16] 


basilica? The nave of the triconch church is entered from the west and north by two 
doors. There are also two niches to the north and south of the door on the west, 
surrounded by a lateral arrangement of two mouldings and a triangular pediment.ó An 
additional structure with a rectangular plan was built to the east of the south aisle of 
the early basilica. On its southeast corner, an additional structure adjoins the northwest 
corner of the palace courtyard constructed in the period of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I.’ 
As for the date of the triconch church, the eleventh or the twelfth century? and, most 
probably, the period of the emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) have been 
suggested.? It is accepted that the church was constructed before 1221, when Kalonoros 


5 R.M. Riefstall, Turkish architecture in southern Anatolia (Cambridge 1931) 57; D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine 
art (Oxford 1935) 38; S. Lloyd and D. Storm Rice, Alanya ('Ala'tyya) (London 1958) 34 fig. 16). The first 
archaeological work was carried out in 2003 at the east of the south aisle of the three-aisled basilica in the 
citadel, which is understood to have at least two phases and which can be evaluated as early Byzantine period 
(M.O. Ank, ‘Alanya Kalesi çalışmaları 2003’, Anadolu Akdenizi Arkeoloji Haberleri 2 (2004) 1-5; M.O. Arık, 
‘Alanya Kalesi 2004 yılı caligmalarr', 27. Kazı Sonuçları Toplantısı (2006) II, 213-228). A north-south oriented 
wall, which might be the west wall of the basilica, is shown in the citadel plan. See M.O. Arık, ‘Alanya Kalesi 
1985 yılı kazı çalışmaları’, 8. Kazi Sonuçları Toplantısı (1986) II, 335—47, 343 plan 3. 

6 These types of triangular brick pediments are not widely known. Another example may be seen on the west 
entrance of chapel 3 (11*—12* centuries) in Lycia region, on the shore of the Dalyan lagoon. See O. Feld, ‘Die 
Kirchen von Myra und Umgebung’, in J. Borchhardt (ed.), Myra, eine Lykische Metropole in Antiker und 
Byzantinischer Zeit (Berlin 1975) 398—424, here at 420-24, Plate 140 A. 

7 M.O. Ank, ‘Alanya Kalesi çalışmaları 2003’, Anadolu Akdenizi Arkeoloji Haberleri 2 (2004) 1-5. 

8 Lloyd and Storm Rice, Alanya, 37; S. Redford, Landscape and the state in medieval Anatolia. Seljuk gardens 
and pavilions of Alanya, Turkey (Oxford 2000) 13. ‘ 

9 N. Thierry, ‘L’art monumental byzantin en Asie Mineure du XF siècle au XIV’, DOP 29 (1975) 75-111, 
here at 103. But Kuban has suggested that the church inside the citadel was constructed after the conquest of 
Alanya by the locals. See D. Kuban, Selçuklu caginda Anadolu sanatı (Istanbul 2001) 69. 
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was seized by ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I. There is no trace of any mihrab or minaret, 
which would be expected if the church had been converted into a mosque.'? Moreover, the 
frescoes in the nave of the church have not been damaged.” 

There are semicircular-sectioned niches created with gradual round arches between 
the eight windows located on main and crossed axes of the sixteen-fronted drum of the 
church (Fig. 4). On the plaster surface of the niche at the southwest of the drum, red paint, 
applied to imitate ashlar courses, is preserved.? Such plaster decoration, which can 
reasonably be assumed to have been applied to the facades of the church as well, is a 
distinctive feature of the citadel at Alanya during the period of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh 
1.8 Similar applications may be seen within the Seljuk palace at Aspendos and at the lower 


Figure 4 Imitation ashlar courses on the drum of the church in Alanya citadel 


10 LH. Konyah, Alanya (Aláiyye) (Istanbul 1946) 312. 

11 H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmäler aus Pisidien, Pamphylien, Kappadokien und Lykien (Leipzig 1908) 80; 
S. Redford, Landscape and the state in medieval Anatolia: Seljuk gardens and pavilions of Alanya, Turkey 
(Oxford 2000) 15. 

12 U. Kókden, ‘Seyir Köşkünde’, Aladdin's lamp, Sultan Alâeddin Keykubád and the art of the Anatolian 
Seljuks, ed. E. Igin (Istanbul 2001) 13. 

13 S. Redford, ‘The Seljuqs of Rum and the antique’, Mugarnas 10 (1993) 148-56, here at 149-51. 
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walls of the Alara castles in the same region.'^ The same type of imitation of stone blocks 
was painted on the lower walls of Konya Alaeddin kiosk” and on the east wall surfaces of 
the crypt of Eyvanli mausoleum located within the Afyon Boyalikóy Khanqah dated to 
around 1206.!5 

According to Ibn-Bibi,‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I ordered mosques to be built 
immediately after he took Kalonoros." Lloyd and Storm Rice indicate that the church 
was 'protected with great care' during the re-planning of the citadel and the construction 
of the palace.'® Why did ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I protect, and even repair, the church 


Alaeddin j 
Mosque aes 


Figure 5 Existing buildings and St Amphilochios church-Eflatun Masjid in Konya citadel 


14 T.M. Duggan, ‘The paintwork and plaster on Evdir and Kirkgóz Hans by Antalya and some implications 
drawn concerning the original appearance of 13" c. Seljuk state buildings’, Adalya 11 (2008) 319-58; fig. 19, 
28-29. 

15 Y. Onge, ‘Alaaddin Keykubád döneminde Konya’da inşa edilmiş mimarlık eserleri’, Selçuk Dergisi 3 (1988) 
49—60; S. Redford, ‘The Alaeddin mosque in Konya reconsidered’, Artibus Asiae 51 (1991) 54-74, here at 59. 
16 S. Altier, ‘Anadolu Selçuklu mimarisinde bir bezeme türü: boyalı nakışlar’, Anadolu ve Çevresinde Ortaçağ 
2 (2008) 73-88, here at 76, 86, fig. 6; P. I. Kuniholm, ‘Dendrochronologically dated Ottoman monuments’, in U. 
Baram and L. Carroll (ed.), A historical archaeology of the Ottoman empire (New York 2000) 93-136, here at 
128. š 

17 Ibn Bibi, I, 267-8; U.Tanyeli, Anadolu-Türk kentinde fiziksel yapının evrim süreci (11-15. yy) (Istanbul 
1987) 45-8. 

18 Lloyd and Storm Rice, Alanya, 4. 
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adjoining the court of his palace without converting it into a mosque? That the church 
is completely preserved without any modification to its function requires additional 
explanation when we take into account the fact that the palace of the sultan was located 
on this part of the citadel, away from the main public settlement. The church in the citadel 
of Alanya has been identified as a ‘cappella palatina'. Although this statement describes 
the function of the church during the reign of the Armenian ruler Kervard, it is also a very 
suitable description for the function of the church during the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Kai-Quibadh I and perhaps later.” 

The second church considered in this study, which no longer survives, was known as 
Eflatun Masjid and was located in the citadel of Konya.” (Fig. 5) The structure was 
situated approximately 50m to the southeast?! of the Alaeddin mosque and was named 
after the philosopher Plato.? 

Known from etchings,” photographs? (Fig. 6) and a plan published in 1909 (Fig. 7), 
the church contained a tomb, which has been identified as that of Plato or of St 


19 R. Arık, Kubad Abad, Selçuklu saray ve çinileri (Istanbul 2000) 19. 

20 Also known as ‘Plato’s observatory’ (F. Sarre, Kiosk von Konia (Berlin 1936) 8), this church was restored 
during the Ottoman period and, after having been abandoned for a while, a clock tower was built on its dome 
in 1872. The structure was demolished in 1919 during the First World War and completely destroyed in 1921 
because of the risk of collapse. See S. Eyice, ‘Konya Alâeddin Tepesinde Selçuklu öncesine âit bir eser: Eflatun 
Mescidi’, Sanat Tarihi Yıllığı 4 (1970-1971) 269-302, here at 285; Z. Atçeken, ‘Selçukluların Konya'da camiye 
çevirdikleri ilk mabed: Eflátun Kilisesi’, İpek Yolu 4 (2003) 3-11, here at 8. 

21 Sarre, Kiosk von Konia, 10, Plate 5. 

22 The Anatolian Seljuks credited Plato as the founder of some early buildings such as the monastery of 
St. Chariton, as well as the Eflatun monastery, both built around Konya. See S. Eyice, 'Konya ile Sille arasinda 
Akmanastir, Manakib al-arifin’ deki Deyr-i Eflatun’, Şarkiyat Mecmuası 6 (1966) 135—60, here at 136. Plato’s 
name was associated with Byzantine and even Hittite monuments by the Anatolian Seljuks. See F.W. Hasluck, 
‘Christianity and Islam under the sultans of Konya’, The Annual of the British School at Athens 19 (1912-1913) 
191-7 and Christianity and Islam under the sultans, 2 vols. (Oxford 1929) II, 363-9; M. Bachmann and 
S. Özenir, ‘Das Quellheiligtum Eflatun Pinar’, Archdeologischer Anzeiger 1 (2004) 85-122. 

23 Ch. Texier, Description de l'Asie Mineure, II (Paris 1849) plate 100; S. Uzluk, ‘Türk Saray İnşaatçılığının 
Tarihçesi’, in F. Sarre, Konya Köşkü (translation and notes, S. Uzluk) (Ankara 1967) 80—94, here at 90, fig. 11. 
In both etchings, the Eflatun Masjid is shown with a collapsed dome. However, when the etchings are 
compared with the photograph which was taken at the end of the nineteenth century from the same angle, it 
becomes apparent that the church was not depicted in its correct position. 

24 "The photographs of the church have been published in W.M. Ramsay and G.L. Bell, The Thousand and 
One Churches (London 1909) fig. 329-330; repr. with foreword by R. G. Ousterhout and M. P. C. Jackson 
(Philadelphia 2008); Hasluck ‘Christianity and Islam under the sultans of Konya’, Fig. 1; M.M. Koman, ‘Konya 
şehrinde Selgukilerden evvelki devirlere ait eserler üzerine bazı notlar’, Konya Halkevi Dergisi 5 (1937) 308-12, 
no. 11; S. Eyice, ‘Konya Alâeddin Tepesinde Selçuklu öncesine âit bir eser: Eflatun Mescidi’, Sanat Tarihi Yıllığı 
4 (1970-1971) plates 17, 19, 21. In addition, five different photographs are known from the G. L, Bell archive 
at the University of Newcastle (Album I, 236-240). 

25 Ramsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, Fig. 328. 
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Figure 6 St Amphilochios church-Eflatun Masjid (The Gertrude Bell Photographic 
Archive, Newcastle University I, 239) 


Amphilochios, the bishop of Ikonion.** Eyice suggested that the church was built 
immediately before the capture of Ikonion by the Turks, between the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries." The outside dimensions of the church were approximately 13.20 x 


26 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the sultans, 1, 17. St Amphilochios (b. ca. 340, d. after 394) was 
appointed bishop of Ikonion ca. 373, at the behest of Basil the Great. He is last recorded as appearing at the 
synod of Constantinople in 394. See B. Baldwin, ‘Amphilochios of Ikonion’, in ODB, I, 80. The sarcophagus of 
St Amphilochios mentioned by the fifteenth-century Russian traveller Basil, was not extant at the beginning of 
the 20 century (B. de Khitrowo, Itinéraires russes en Orient (Geneva 1889) 256; F.W. Hasluck, ‘Plato in the 
Folk-lore of the Konia plain’, The Annual of the British School at Athens 18 (1911-1912) 265-9, here at 269. 
27 S. Eyice, ‘Konya Alâeddin Tepesinde Selçuklu öncesine ait bir eser: Eflatun Mescidi’, Sanat Tarihi Yıllığı 
4 (1970-1971) 288. 
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Figure 7 Plan of the St Amphilochios church- 
i Eflatun Masjid [after W.M. Ramsay and G. 
0 5m Bell (1909) Fig. 328] 


15.80 m. It had a cross-in-square plan with two free supports. The dome had a high drum 
and stood on two piers to the west and on the buttresses to the east, which projected on 
both sides of the bema. (Fig. 8) The corner units of the church were not symmetrical. The 
unit on the southeast had an apse, which did not project on the outside, whereas the one 
on the northeast was planned without an apse. The church was entered by three doors, 
one located on the southwest unit and the others opening to the west and north cross arms 
asymmetrically. 

The plan and photographs of the facade reveal certain modifications made during the 
Turkish period. A mihrab niche was constructed on the axis of the south wall;? all the 
windows on the upper and lower levels and the original entrance to the church at the west 
were filled and the form of some windows were changed during the Ottoman period.? 


28 The projecting gate with a round arch on the west of the south facade might be original, in contrast to 
Eyice's opinion (as in n. 27) 286. At first sight, the structure gives the impression that it was constructed during 
the Turkish period because there are no comparable contemporary examples. However, when observed in 
detail, it becomes apparent that the brick arch was encircled with a single brick course around it. The other 
brick arch, clearly dated to the Byzantine period, on the upper level to the east of the same façade, was 
constructed by the same technique. Given this evidence, it may be stated that the projecting gate could be 
contemporaneous with the other arch. 

29 At the east, there is an inscription with the seal-tughra of sultan Abd'ul-Aziz in a compartment with a 
rectangular window within the apse, whose original structure is preserved. See Eyice (as in n. 27) 281-2; I. 
H. Konyalı, Abide ve eserleri ile Konya Şehri (Konya 1964) 353; M. Onder, Mevlana şehri Konya (Ankara 1971) 
491. 
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Figure 8 Inner view of the St Amphilochios church-Eflatun Masjid, produced from a 3D 
model. 


In Ikonion a kastron may have been built within the city walls during the Byzantine 
period.? Remains of the defence wall were uncovered during the excavations carried out 
at the Alaeddin hill which give an idea of the citadel layout of the Seljuk period?! There 
was also the church of the Metamorphosis inside the citadel in the Byzantine period.? 


30 These citadel walls, dated to a period before the Turkish seizure of the city, and the existence of an 
external city wall are mentioned during the First Crusade in 1096. In addition, the Seljuks could not have built 
a fortification wall in such a short time, only a few years after arriving at Ikonion in 1080. See S. Runciman, 
First Crusade (Cambridge 1980) 104; K. Belke, und M. Restle, Galatien und Lykaonien (Vienna 1984) 176-7. 
31 M. Akok, 'Konya'da Aláiddin Köşkü Selçuk Saray ve Köşkleri’, Türk Etnografya Dergisi 11 (1968) 47-73; 
M. Akok, ‘Konya şehri içindeki Alâeddin Tepesinde Türk Tarih Kurumu adına yapılan arkeolojik kazıların 
buluntularr, Belleten 39 (1975) 217-24. 

32 A.M. Lebides, Ai èv povodiOoig uovoí tijg Kannaðokíaç kaí Avkgoviaç (Istanbul 1899) 163; W.M. 
Ramsay, The cities of St. Paul (Oxford 1907) 381. Whether there was a church where the Alaeddin mosque 
stands is debated. The first piece of evidence in favour of this proposition is the amount of spolia materials; 
they were used in the east section of the Alaeddin mosque which was built during the reign of sultan Mas‘td I 
(1116-1156). The second piece of evidence is based on the data gleaned from the plan of the mosque during its 
restoration. It was built according to an unusual trapezoid plan in the southwest-northeast direction: H. 
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Inside the citadel a kiosk? and palace?* of the Seljuks may also be seen, located on towers, 
whose remains survive to the present, as well as the mosque of Mas'ud L9 the mint, the 
Hac Isa bin Mahmud Masjid,” the bathhouse and structures of the Madrasa-i 
Sultaniye.? Given this context, it seems plausible that the citadel was not open to the 
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Karamagarali, ‘Konya Ulu Cami’, Rölöve ve Restorasyon Dergisi 4 (1982) 121-32, here at 127. The orientation 
could be the result of the use of pre-existing foundations from earlier buildings dating to the pre-Seljuk period. 
See Redford, ‘The Alaeddin mosque in Konya reconsidered’, 60. The foundations discovered during the 
excavations in the courtyard constitute the third piece of evidence in favour of a church on the site of the 
mosque. See E. Yurdakul, ‘Konya Alaaddin Cami 1971 yılı avlu kazısında yeni buluntular’, Önasya 69 (1971) 
6-7, 11, Plate 1; E. Yurdakul, ‘1978 yilina kadar Alaeddin Camii'nde yapilan onarimlar’, XIII. Vakif Haftasi 
Kitabi’ (1996) 125-70, Fig. 27, Plan 1. According to the excavation reports, the church in question might have 
been at the northeast corner of the courtyard of the first mosque. See Redford, ‘The Alaeddin mosque’, 57. 
Judging from the results of excavations carried out to the north of the east part of the courtyard, the building 
is earlier than the first mosque (E. Yurdakul, ‘Konya Alaaddin Cami 1971 yılı avlu kazısında yeni buluntular’, 
Plate 1; Redford, ‘The Alaeddin mosque’, 59). However, the plan shows that the column bases which had 
been found to the north of the west court follow the same line which was recovered on the east side. 
Asutay-Effenberger thought that these foundations belonged, not to a church, but to a madrasa's substructures 
recorded in the Altun-Aba :aqgf-endowment: See N. Asutay-Effenberger, ‘Konya Alaeddin camisi yapım 
evreleri üzerine düşünceler’, METU Journal of tbe Faculty of Architecture 23 (2006) 113-22, here at 118. 

33 The wood sample taken from the kiosk is dated to the years of 1173/74, during the reign of Rukn al-Din 
Kilich Arslan II. See Kuniholm, ‘Dendrochronologically dated Ottoman monuments’ (as in n. 16), 132-3. 

34 Sarre, Kiosk von Konia, 8; M. Akok, 'Konya'da Aláiddin Köşkü Selcuk saray ve köşkleri’, Türk 
Etnografya Dergisi 11 (1968) 47-73. In comparison with its contemporaries, the Konya palace is an anomaly. 
Only a two-storied room above the tower is known from the palace. 

35 O. Turan, ‘Şemseddin Altun-aba, vakfiyesi ve hayati’, Belleten 11 (1947) 197-235, 226). Sultan Mas’ud I’s 
mosque was not only a mosque exclusively belonging to the palace but also the first Friday mosque of Konya 
(H. Karamagarali, ‘Konya Ulu Cami’, Rölöve ve Restorasyon Dergisi 4 (1982) 121. This view is plausible for 
the first stage of the mosque, built during the reign of Mas'üd I. However, it is open to debate whether the 
mosque continued to serve the same function after the construction of İplikçi mosque, dated to the late 12** 
century, in the trading centre of Konya, as mentioned in the waq-endowment records of 1201. See H 
KaramaBarali, ‘Konya’daki İplikçi Camii’nin asli hali ve ehemmiyeti’, in T. Yazar (ed.), Sanatta Anadolu-Asya 
iliskileri, Beyhan Karamagaralt’ya armagan (Ankara 2006) 277—96, here at 278. 

36 Konya Salnamesi (1872/ H.1298) 70. 

37 Turan, ‘Şemseddin Altun-aba, vakfiyesi ve hayati’, 221. 

38 A. Durukan, ‘Konya’da Selçuklu Mimarisi’, in A. Erdogan (ed.), Gez Dünyayı gor Konya’yt (Istanbul 2001) 
90-157, here at 117. 

39 In the citadel of Konya, apart from these structures, there are buildings such as the Devlethane consisting 
of various units such as Divan-ı Saltanat, Niyabet-i Saltanat and Divan-ı İstifa. But, according to Eravsar, 
Devlethane may have been constructed out of the Konya citadel (O. Eravgar, ‘Anadolu Selcuklularinda idari 
mekân olarak Devlethane’, in O. Eravgar (ed), 1. Uluslararası Selçuklu Kültür ve Medeniyeti Kongresi, 2 vols. 
(Konya 2001) I, 281-95, here at 288). Besides the Selamlik Kiosk, harem, treasury, stables, bath, tagt-háne, 
came-háne, ferag-háne, kitchen and its facilities, such as a wine cellar and the gardens, belonged to the palace 
(Ta'rikh-i al-i Saljüq- Selguk-náme trans. F.N. Uzluk (Ankara 1952) 53, 55; A. Yasa-Aktas, ‘Konya’nin Anadolu 
Selçukluları dönemi fiziki yapisi’, in 7. Milli Selçuklu Kültür ve Medeniyeti Semineri (Konya 1998) 231-68); İ.H. 
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use of the general public and was reserved for the use of those associated with the adminis- 
tration, as well as palace servants. It is possible that after the Iplikci mosque was 
constructed in the trading centre of the town around the 1200s, the citadel become more 
official. This is also supported by the fact that the Konya citadel is identified as a single 
district known as Throne-TaPti.? These sources also show that Eflatun Masjid was a 
church which survived amidst the administrative structures of the Anatolian Seljuks. 

Because of its convenient position, the church of St Amphilochios might have been 
used as the Friday mosque of Konya during the eighty-year period between the seizure of 
Ikonion by Seljuks in 1074 and the construction of the first mosque of Konya in 1155, 
known to have been built in the last years of the reign of Mas'ud L* However, it seems 
unlikely that no mosque was built during the seventy-five years of Turkish rule in Konya 
which lasted until 1155.” 

Al-Harawi (d. 1215 /H. 611) states that ‘there is [in the city of Konya] the tomb of the 
philosopher Plato in a church (kanisa) located beside the Friday mosque.. .’.® He describes 
the structure as a church. After him, Yaqut al-Hamevi al-Rümi repeats the same infor- 
mation, referring to al-Harawi.** The Russian pilgrim Basil also mentions the structure as 
a church in 1466 and indicates that the tomb inside the church belonged to St. 
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Uzungargili, Osmanlı Devleti teskilatina medhal, 4th edn (Ankara 1988) 78-86. Akok suggested that about 900 
people resided in the citadel (M. Akok, ‘TTK adina Konya Alaeddin Tepesinde 1941 yilinda yapilmig olan 
arkeolojik kazidan elde edilen mimari buluntular', VII. Türk Tarib Kongresine Sunulan Bildiriler, Y (Ankara 
1972) 60-3, here at 62-3). 

40 Turan, ‘Şemseddin Altun-aba, vakfiyesi ve hayati', 220, 226. Baykara suggested two districts in the citadel; 
the Throne-Tahti/Hotani and the El-Haj İsa bin Mahmud'üg-Sarabiy'üs-Sultani. Even though this is the case, he 
situates the church of St Amphilochios in the district of Tahti. See T. Baykara, Türkiye Selçukluları devrinde 
Konya (Ankara 1985) 47, 49. 

41 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the sultans, 1, 23; H. Karamagarali, ‘Konya Ulu Cami’, Rölöve ve 
Restorasyon Dergisi 4 (1982) 121; D. Kuban, Selçuklu çağında Anadolu sanatı (Istanbul 2002) 130; M. Kesik, 
Türkiye Selçuklu Devleti Tarihi Sultan I. Mesud Dönemi (1116— 1155) (Ankara 2003) 131. 

42 Rather, it is plausible that a church in addition to the Eflatun Masjid existed at the east part of the 
Alaeddin mosque. Based on its architectural carvings, a church probably dated to the 5^ century may have been 
converted to a mosque and used between the 1080s and 1155. See Redford, ‘The Alaeddin Mosque in Konya 
reconsidered', 60. The church of St Amphilochios may have been used as a masjid for a short period, while 
heavy construction activities were being carried out between 1219 and 1220 at the Alaeddin mosque. 

43 Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali B. Abi Bakr al-Harawi, mort à Alep en 611/1215, Guide des lieux de pèlerinage (Kitab 
al-igarát ilâ Ma'rifat az-Ziyarat), ed. J. Soudel-Thomine (Damascus 1953) 59/52b. It cannot be concluded from 
this statement that the structure was used as a mosque. That the church was named after Eflatun shows the 
influence of Plato's translated works on Islamic cultural values. Eflatun (Aflatün) is a direct translation of Plato. 
See R, Walzer, *Aflatün', Encyclopedia of Islam, 1 (2™ edn) 234-6. In addition, the existence of a church in 
Ankara is known, dedicated to a martyr named St Platon. See R. Janin, Les siége de Constantinople et le 
patriarcat oecuménique. Les églises et les monastères, II (Paris 1969) 404; C. Foss, ‘Late antique and Byzantine 
Ankara', DOP 31 (1977) 29-87, here at 34. 

44 ‘Inside the church near the mosque is the tomb of Hekim Eflatun, said Al-Harawi’:Yaqit al-Hamevi 
al-Rümi, Mu jam al-buldan, IV (Beirut 1990) 9992/ 471. 
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Amphilochios.® The building is mentioned as a masjid for the first time in the record 
books of Konya in 1476 (H. 881) during the reign of Mehmed II (1451—1481).*6 Thus, it 
may be concluded that St Amphilochios’ church was converted into a masjid in the years 
between 1466 and 1476." 

When Konya and Alanya citadel churches are compared, certain similarities may be 
seen between the two structures. Both churches lie inside a defended citadel that also 
contains the palace and its outbuildings. Obviously, because Konya was the capital, its 
citadel contained more official structures as compared to that in Alanya. The Alanya 
palace was a more private structure, quite possibly functioning as a winter residence 
because of its climate and position. These examples were also not new constructions 
built as a part of the new Seljuk palaces, but rather pre-existing structures that could 
continue to be used. 

It is often argued that the reason behind protecting the churches inside the citadel 
without converting them into mosques was the intention of Muslim rulers to demonstrate 
their sense of justice towards their Christian subjects. However, against this argument is 
the fact that these churches were located at sites to which civilians did not have easy 
access. Instead, written sources show that a number of Christians lived as part of Seljuk 
palace society. A high proportion of these Christians were the wives of the Seljuks 
and their cariye — concubines who came from the Christian communities in Anatolia. In 
addition, Christians who had left the Byzantine court, as well as soldiers, doctors and 
quite a number of others who were either their relatives or servants, entered the Seljuk 
court.? The leading figures among those who lived in Seljuk palaces and used both 


45 de Khitrowo, Itinéraires russes en Orient, 256. The latest record of the Eflatun Masjid waqf-endowment 
dates to 1813: Z. Atçeken, Konya’daki Selçuklu yapılarının Osmanlı Devrinde bakımı ve kullanılması (Ankara 
1998) 26. 

46 iH. Konyalı, Abide ve Eserleri ile Konya Şehri (Konya 1964) 352. 

47 The Ottomans took Konya in 1466 (H. 871), during the reign of Fatih Sultan Mehmed II, from the 
Karamanid dynasty, in power until the end of the 1270s (M. Sözen and N. Sakaoğlu, Sikdri, Karamannáme, 
Zamanın kahramanı Karamaniler’in Tarihi, (Istanbul 2005) 30, 49). An inscription, once on the city walls, gives 
the date of 1467 (H. 872) and states that ‘Mehmed the son of Murad constructed buildings of the castle on 
heights surrounded by walls which had no equal in the world...’. See A. Tüfekçioğlu, Erken dönem Osmanlı 
mimarísinde yazi (Ankara 2001) 337-9. It is possible that the church of St Amphilochios was converted to the 
Eflatun Masjid during those construction activities. 

48 O. Turan, Türkiye Selçukluları hakkında resmi vesikalar, 2nd edn (Ankara 1988) 80; A.G.C. Savvides, 
Byzantium in tbe Near East: its relations witb tbe Seljuk sultanate of Rum in Asia Minor, the Armenians of 
Cilicia and the Mongols A.D. c. 1197-1237 (Thessalonike 1981) 154. 

49 Koman has suggested that the Eflatun Masjid inside the citadel of Konya was a small palace church built 
by Seljuk sultans married to women of Byzantine, Trapezuntine and Georgian dynasties, to serve their mothers, 
wives and daughters-in-law inside their own palaces (M.M. Koman, ‘Konya şehrinde Selcukilerden evvelki 
devirlere ait eserler üzerine bazi notlar’, Konya Halkevi Dergisi 5 (1937) 308-312, here at 312). However, the 
possibility that the structure was built during the Seljuk period, as Koman proposes, is weak. This idea has no 
plausible foundation since there is no evidence suggesting that the structure was used as a chapel. See S. Eyice, 
‘Konya Alâeddin Tepesinde Selçuklu öncesine ait bir eser: Eflatun Mescidi’, Sanat Tarihi Yilligi 4 (1970-1971) 
278. 
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structures as churches must have been the wives of sultans who preserved their Christian 
beliefs and held the most privileged positions. 

One of the wives of Kilich Arslan II (1192-1196/ 1205—1211) who was the mother of 
his youngest son Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw I (c. 1164-1211)°° was a Christian." This 
son of a Christian mother, Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw I, also married a Christian. After 
a dispute over the crown, he departed from Konya, leaving the throne to his brother Rukn 
al-Din Sulaiman-Shah and arrived in Constantinople? Some time later he left 
Constantinople, where the Latins had arrived on the Fourth Crusade, and joined Manuel 
Maurozomes, marrying his daughter.” 

A marriage was one of the factors that brought to an end the siege of Kalonoros 
in 1221 between the Armenian kyr Vart (Kervard)"* and ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I. 
According to Ibn Bibi, Ala’ al-Din married a woman whom kyr Vart selected and sent to 
him, ‘one of his wives that he had previously purchased...to be included among the 
members of the blessed family of the sultan'.? But Smbat of Constable (1208—1276) states 
that the said woman was the daughter (aghchik) of Kervard.^é 

There is also some information showing that Mahperi Khwand Khatün remained a 
Christian for sixteen years, from 1221, until the death of the sultan on 31 May 1237. On 
the kulliye-complex in Kayseri, it is stated that she was the mother of Ghiyath al-Din 
Kai-khusraw II and died after his son.” The letter sent by Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw II 
to the Latin emperor of Constantinople reports that his mother preserved her Christian 
beliefs when his father was still alive. In this case, it may be suggested that Mahperi 


50 It is suggested that Kilich Arslan II had more than fifteen children from at least three women. See 
T. Baykara, I. Gtyaseddin Keyhusrev (1164-1211) (Ankara 1997) 7. 

51 Choniates refers only to the mother of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw I as Christian (Niketas Choniates, 
Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin, New York 1975) 521-2 (hereafter, Choniates); Ta’rikh-i al-i 
Saljüq- Selguk-ndme, Anadolu Selçukluları Devleti Tarihi Ill, trans. F.N. Uzluk (Ankara 1952) 27. Baykara 
suggests that this marriage took place during the friendly period after the voyage of Kilich Arslan II to 
Byzantium. See John Kinnamos, Epitome, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn 1836) 204-8 (hereafter, Kinnamos); Choniates, 
154-9. 

52 Ta’rikh-i al-i Saljüq- Selcuk-name, Anadolu Selçukluları Devleti tarihi Ill, trans. F. N. Uzluk (Ankara 1952) 
27. 

53 Ibn Bibi, I, 76, 101; Choniates, 626. S. Kaya, I. Giyáseddin Keykiisrev ve II. Süleymanşah dönemi Selçuklu 
taribi (1192-1211) (Ankara 2006) 108. For Maurozomes, see below also, 75. 

54 Connétable Sempad, Chronique, ed. M. Dulaurier, in Recueil des historiens des croisades, Documents 
Arméniens, I (Paris 1869) 605-73, 645. 

55 Ibn Bibi, I, 266. 

56 Chronique, ed. Dulaurier, 605—73, here at 645. 

57 H. Edhem, Kayseri Şehri. Selçuklu tarihinden bir bölüm, 2nd edn (Istanbul 1982) 90. ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Kai-Qubadh I was poisoned on 31 May 1237 and Mahperi Khwand Khatün ordered a mosque to be built in the 
complex in Kayseri a year later in May/June 1238. From this, it is understood that she converted to Islam within 
this year (H. Karamagarah, ‘Kayseri’deki Hunad Camiinin restitiisyonu ve Hunad mimari manzumesinin 
kronolojisi hakkında bazı müláhazalar', Ankara Üniversitesi İlahiyat Fakültesi Dergisi 21 (1976) 199-245, here 
at 213). 
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Khwand Khatun might have used both the structures in Alanya and Konya citadels as 
churches. 

Three of the five wives of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw II were members of the 
Christian communities of Anatolia as well. The first was Berduliye, daughter of a priest, 
and mother of ‘Izz al-Din Kai-ka'us II, and the second, a Greek woman mentioned as a 
‘female slave’ associated with a rich family in Konya,” who was also the mother of Rukn 
al-Din Kilich Arslan IV. The third was the Georgian Princess T'amar, the mother of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kai-Qubadh II. T'amar,$ known as the Georgian lady (Gürcü Khatun) in extant 
sources, arrived at the Konya palace together with ‘a priest, her blessed belongings 
and servants! in 1237, when she was between twelve and fourteen, on the condition that 
she be allowed to preserve her Christian beliefs. It is known that T'amar brought icons 
accompanying her when she came to the Seljuk palace.” T'amar was married with 
Parwana Mu'in al-Din Sulaiman after the death of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw II in 
1246.8 

In the fresco inscription at the church of St George (Kirkdamalti) of Belisirma in 
Cappadocia, a woman named T’amar, and Basil Giagoupes, who was in the service of the 
Seljuk sultan,* were depicted next to St George to whom the structure was dedicated.® In 


58 Some sources state that he had six wives. See Turan, Türkiye Tarihi, 455, 458. 

59 Ibn Bibi, II, 27; N. Kaymaz, Pervâne Mu’intid’din Süleyman (Ankara 1970) 39-40, 55. 

60 Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw (II) married T'amar in 1237 when his father ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I 
was still alive (Ibn Bibi, 1, 423-4; Il, 27). The mother of princess T'amar was the Georgian Queen 
Rosudan (Uruzuk'an) (1223-1247) and her father was the grandson of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I and the son 
of Tughrul-Shah (died 1225) who converted to Christianity in 1223. Tughrul-Shah was known as Malik of 
Erzurum Mughith al-Din and his son's name is not known See Histoire de la Géorgie, ed. M.-F. Brosset, I (St 
Petersburg 1849) 501; Bryer and Winfield, The Byzantine monuments and topography of the Pontos, 354. 

61 Rosudan’s mother's name was T'amar like her daughter's. ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I accepted Rosudan's 
offer to marry their children and gave his daughter ‘a descendant of the Seljuks and David's lineage’ to Malik 
Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw as a wife. See Vryonis, The decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, 17. 

62 Turan, Türkiye Tarihi, 415. 

63 Kaymaz, Pervâne Mu'ínüd'dín Süleyman, 125-6. 

64 It has been suggested that Basil Giagoupes could have been a member of the Danishmend line, and the 
name Giagoupes evolved from the Yaghibasan in Greek (V. Laurent, *Note additionnelle, l'inscription de 
l'église Saint-Georges de Bélisérama', REB 26 (1968) 367-71, here at 369). However, a recent study on 
Giagoupes suggests that Basil was of Turkish origin (Yaqub) from the Germiyan emirate whose eight members 
were in the service of Byzantine emperors until the 1440s. Furthermore, the Byzantine emperor Andronikos TI 
Palaiologos (1282-1328) sent him to the palace at Konya. See R. Shukurov, ‘Giagoupai: a Turkish family in 
Byzantine service’, Vizantiiskie Ocherki (St Petersburg 2006) 205-29, here at 227-8 (in Russian). 

65 J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘Nouvelles notes Cappadociennes’, B 33 (1963) 121-83, here at 148-9; N. Thierry 
et M. Thierry, ‘Nouvelles églises rupestres de Cappadoce’ in Région du Hasan Dai (Paris 1967) 202-6; 
M. Restle, Byzantine wall painting in Asia Minor, I (Recklinghausen 1969) 176-7; S.Vryonis, ‘Another note on 
the inscription of the St. George of Beliserama’, Byzantina 9 (1977) 11-19, here at 11; S. Y. Ötüken, Ihlara 
Vadisi (Ankara 1990) 8, 56. T'amar was called xvp&. This designation, which means ‘lady’ in Greek, was used 
for the Christian wives of sultans during the Seljuk period. See Vryonis, Another note on the inscription of the 
St. George of Beliserama', 16. 
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the inscription, the names of the Seljuk sultan Ghiyath al-Din Mas*ud II and the Byzantine 
emperor Andronikos H Palaiologos are painted.6 It is thought that T'amar is the same 
person as the wife of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw II who died in 1246, known as the 
Georgian lady.” This inscription, dated between 1283 and 1295, can be seen as an 
indication of the fact that the Christian community in the Ihlara valley maintained its 
existence until the end of the thirteenth century. 

The social practice may have existed by which members of a Christian family who 
were close relatives of the sultan could maintain economic and religious relations 
with monastic institutions and donate property to churches, as in the case of T'amar. 
Though this practice might not have been widespread initially, it cannot be considered as 
a privilege only of the Christian wife of a past sultan who had once been associated with 
the Konya palace. 

When Baldwin II (1228-1261), the Latin emperor of Constantinople, proposed an 
alliance with Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw II against the increasing Mongol threat, the 
latter in turn accepted this proposal and, as a condition of the said collaboration, asked 
to marry a princess who was a relative of Baldwin II. In this agreement, which may have 
been concluded before 5 August 1243, and therefore not implemented,® there is detailed 
information about the privileges that could be granted to a Christian spouse in the Seljuk 
palace.” In the letter written by Baldwin II to Blanche of Castile,” it was stated that ‘the 
princess will have a full liberty in her own religion, ... a chapel in the palace and ... be 
associated with priests and monks."! In addition, the envoy sent from Konya palace 
had stated that his master would construct a church at each of the cities of its Sultanate, 
allocate income for the priests for their livelihood, and do everything necessary to make all 


66 Laurent, *Note additionale. L'inscription de l'église Saint-Georges de Bélisérama', 367-8. 

67 Vryonis, ‘Another note on the inscription of the St. George of Beliserama’, 16-18. It is understood that 
T' amar paid for the frescoes painted for the church of St. George under the auspices of sultan Mas'ud II, and 
that she donated a vineyard in Ihlara valley. See S. Y. Ötüken, Ihlara Vadisi (Ankara 1990) 56. 

68 In 1243 Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw II met with the emperor John III Vatatzes at Tripolis (modern Yenice 
village of Buldan district in the province of Denizli) on the Maeander river: George Akropolites, Opera, ed. A. 
Heisenberg, 2 vols. (Leipzig 1903, repr. with corrections P. Wirth (Stuttgart 1978) I, 69-70; for the date, see 
R. Macrides, George Akropolites, The History, (Oxford 2007) $41, 221-2. It is probable that the agreement 
between the sultan and John III cancelled the alliance between Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw II and Baldwin II. 
For the latter see C. Du Fresne Du Cange, Histoire de l'Empire de Constantinople sous les empereurs francois, 
jusqu'à la conquête des Turcs, II (Paris 1657) 129; J. Longnon, L’empire latin de Constantinople et la 
principauté de Morée (Paris 1949) 184. 

69 Du Cange, Histoire, II, 128-9. 

70 He sent the knight Henri Verius with the letters, written in Constantinople on 5 August 1243, to Blanche 
of Castile (1188-1252), the mother of king Louis IX (c. 1214—1270). In this letter, Baldwin II pleaded with 
Blanche to send one of the daughters of her sister Elizabeth of Courtenay, daughter of Peter of Courtenay, 
emperor of Constantinople (1217), and her husband Eudes, the lord of Montagu, to make an alliance with the 
sultan, and thus to meet the requirements of the pact, which was highly beneficial to the empire (Du Cange, 
Histoire, Il, 129). 

71 Du Cange, Histoire, II, 128. 
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Greek and Armenian bishops and others subjects of the patriarch or Catholic churches in 
Constantinople. In addition to that, in the case that the woman marries the sultan, she 
could act in a manner to gain his love, and could even prevail upon him to convert to 
Christianity. 

In the letter of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw II, it is understood that certain assurances 
are granted concerning the rights that his Christian spouse would have during her 
marriage. These are clearly within the framework of the rights granted to his mother, 
Khwand Khatün, who preserved her Christian beliefs for sixteen years, until the death of 
her father, ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I. The letter also states the privileges that Ghiyath 
al-Din granted before marrying the Georgian T'amar, one of his Christian wives. This 
had probably become a general practice in the Seljuk palace, and so the letter would have 
been based on past practices, a guarantee of the rights to be granted to a prospective wife. 

It is not indicated in the letter, however, where the chapel that was to be used by the 
Christian wife was located. Nevertheless, it should not be thought that this ‘chapel’ was 
within the borders or in the vicinity of the palace on the Alaeddin hill. As there is no 
church other than St Amphilochios in that area, it may be suggested that this church was 
used by the palace in the said period.” For Alanya, it is more certain that the church inside 
the citadel was that used for the liturgy after being allocated for the use of a Christian 
spouse. Therefore, it may be presumed that the Christian wives used both the church of St 
Amphilochios and the church inside the Alanya citadel for the same purpose. 

It must also be taken into consideration that the Christian community was not just 
limited to the wives in the Seljuk palace and their close Christian relatives. Translators, 
soldiers, individuals from Constantinople who sought refuge with the Seljuks, those 
claiming a right to the throne, as well as the relatives and the associates with whom they 
travelled, constituted a significant portion of the Christian population living in the palace 
and using its outbuildings. Certainly, this sizeable Christian community in the palace 
would have required a church for their worship. 

Some specific examples show this community to have been a tangible reality; for 
instance while the sebastokrator Isaak Komnenos was in conflict with his brother, the 
emperor John IJ Komnenos, he sought refuge with the Turks in 1123.% Additionally, 


72 Du Cange, Histoire, II, 129. In his letter, Baldwin II stated also that Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw's father 
‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I, had given religious freedom to his mother Mahperi Khwand Khatün, who was a 
Christian. See O. Turan, Türk Cibán Hâkimiyeti Mefküresi Tarihi, 371-2. 

73 On the other hand, it may be speculated that one of the chambers of the palace was reserved for worship. 
In order to perform the liturgy, at least two clergymen, one priest and a deacon, were needed. According to 
Orthodox belief, the antimension (antimesion) a portable altar, often made of cloth, was the essential object for 
a liturgy performed outside a church. See S. Pétridés, ‘Antimension’, Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne et 
de Liturgie, ed. F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq (Paris 1924), I, 2319-26; A. Gonosova, ‘Antimension’, ODB, I, 112; 
74 O. Jurewicz, Andronikos I. Komnenos (Amsterdam 1970) 30. Similarly, John Komnenos, son of the 
sebastokrator Isaak, left the service of his uncle, the emperor John II Komnenos in 1140, arrived in Konya, 
converted to Islam and married an unnamed daughter of sultan Mas‘ad I. See Choniates, 35-6. 
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Manuel Komnenos Maurozomes, who seems to have entered into the service of the Seljuk 
sultan in late 1206, was the father-in-law of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw I.” It is also 
accepted that Manuel did not change his religion but lived and died faithful to his 
Christian beliefs.” In addition, the emperor Alexios III Angelos, who fled from 
Constantinople in 1203, also sought refuge with the Anatolian Seljuks around 1210.” 
Later, in 1256 Michael (VIII) Palaiologos (1259-1282) fled to the court of ‘Izz al-Din 
Kai-ka'üs II and fought the Mongols in the service of the sultan, before returning to 
Nicaea early in 1257.78 

Among the members of the Christian community in the palace, there were also 
doctors,” though fewer in number, as well as soldiers in the Seljuk army who came from 
among Christian communities in Anatolia, such as the Georgians.® In addition, the 
relatives? and servants of the Christian wives must also have resided in the Seljuk palace. 


Conclusion 


When these palace churches are compared with their contemporaries and predecessors it 
becomes clear that their situation was quite different. The caliphal palaces of the Umayyad 


75 Although amir Maurozomes first had the control of the Maeander valley, he later went to Konya, and in 
1225 was appointed by ‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qubadh I to the position of beylerbeyi replacing Seyfeddin Ayaba. See 
Ibn Bibi, I, 76, 98-9, 101, 110; Choniates, 626; Turan, Tiirkiye Tarihi, 281; Savvides, Byzantium in the Near 
East, 63. 

76 O. Turan, ‘Mibarizeddin Er-Tokug ve vakfiyesi’, Belleten 11 (1947) 413-29, here at 417-8; M. Bayram, 
‘State formation among the Seljuks of Anatolia’, Mésogeios 25-26 (2005) 137-55, here at 142. 

77 Alexios III found Ghiyath al-Din Kai-khusraw I in Antalya, where he was passing the winter upon his 
return from the military expedition he had led against the Armenians. See Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg, 14-15. 
78 Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg, 134-6, 136-8. 

79 According to contemporary sources and also from their names, it may be understood that some of the 
Christians were from the eastern Christian communities. Among these were the doctors Hasnon, Safiy iid-Devle 
Nasrani, Vasil and Ebü Salim Ibn Keraya al-Nasrani al-Yaqubi al-Malati who were in close contact with the 
palace. See Turan, Türkiye Selçukluları hakkında resmi vesikalar, 2nd edn (Ankara 1988) 53-4. 

80 The Georgian Zahir ül-Devle was a Christian commander in the Seljuk army and participated in the battle 
at Kóse Dag, which ended in July 1243. It is known that the Georgian princess T'amar who married Ghiyath 
al-Din Kai-khusraw II, came to the Konya palace with her priest, servants and relative David (Dawit’). See 
Turan, Türkiye Tarihi, 415, 434—5; R.P. Blake and R.N. Frye, ‘History of the nations of the archers (the 
Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc , hitherto ascribed to Malak’ia the monk’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 12 
(1949) 315-7. 

81 Sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kai-kZus II is also known to have had two Christian maternal uncles named Haye and 
Kedid. See Karim al-Din Mahmüd ibn Muhammad al-Aqsarayi, Müsämarat al- akbbar wa-musayarat 
al-akhyár, trans. M. Öztürk (Ankara 2000) 31; Turan, Türkiye Tarihi, 412-3, 474-5. Basil Giagoupes, who had 
the title amir-i bar and was depicted in the church of St George of Belisirma, is likely to have been another 
Christian who may have had a Turkish origin in the service of the Seljuk palace. See Shukurov, ‘Giagoupai’, 214 
(as in n. 64 above). 
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period, the qasrs or the Abbasid palaces did not have chapels for Christian religious 
practices, despite the fact that there were Christians in their courts. 

The palaces of Constantinople had no place of worship for the Mohammedans in 
the capital. Two mosques are known to have been built in Constantinople, one at the 
request of the military commander ‘Mauias’ Maslama bin Abdul-Malik (685—738) after 
the siege of Constantinople in August-September 717 during the reign of the emperor 
Leo III (717—741). It was located in the area of the Praetorium between the palace of 
Lausus and Constantine's forum.” The other mosque was built in the reign of Isaak II 
(1185-1195), at the request of Saladin, in the area of St Irene at Perama.?* Thus, the 
existence of a place of worship in the court of a palace of a sovereign of another religion 
is unique for medieval Anatolia. No other neighbouring state presents a similar situation. 

The Seljuk sultans and Byzantine emperors sometimes tried to acquire the friendship 
and assistance of one another under the principle of political benefit, sometimes through 
envoys and sometimes in person, as did Kilich Arslan II. The brothers and sons of sultans 
or emperors who claimed a right to the throne, and some nobles, who fell into disfavour, 
were hosted in the palaces of the other party when they were exiled from their own 
countries. Although this may have appeared at first to be a practice reflecting religious 
tolerance, exiles were received in order to gain tactical and social leverage to be used in the 
future.9 

Kinship and relations within the state were perceived at the time as having the 
qualities of a natural law which had no written codes. A high proportion of the women of 
the Anatolian Seljuk palace, whose fates were firmly connected to the political power they 


82 From the Umayyad period, the throne hall of the Mshatta Qasr, which dates to the era of the caliph 
al-Walid H (A.D. 743-744), has triconch apses similar to the churches, which derive from late Roman civil 
architecture. But none of the qasrs has a chapel inside the complex. See O. Grabar, ‘Umayyad places 
reconsidered’, Ars Orientalis 23 (1993) 93-108. 

83 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik, trans. R.J.H. Jenkins, 
(Washington, D.C. 1967) 93; J. Bardill, ‘The palace of Lausus and nearby monuments in Constantinople: a 
topographical study', American Journal of Archaeology 101 (1997) 67—95, here at 70, 84—5, 95, Fig. 2. 

84 T. Gökbilgin, ‘Istanbul’, Islam Ansiklopedisi 5-2 (1959) 1135-85, 1174; N. Maria El-Cheikh, ‘Byzantium 
through the Islamic prism from the twelfth to the thirteenth century’, in A. E. Laiou and R. P. Mottahedeh (ed), 
The crusades from the perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim world (Washington, D. C. 2001) 53-69, here 
at 66-7. For the twelfth-century mosque, destroyed at the time of the Fourth Crusade, see S. W. Reinert, "The 
Muslim presence in Constantinople, 9"—15* centuries: some preliminary observations’, in H. Ahrweiler and 
A. E. Laiou (ed.), Studies on the internal diaspora of the Byzantine empire (Washington, D. C. 1998) 125-150, 
here at 140—144. 

85 However, the nobles watched out for one another on the basis of their common noble origins. During 
the siege of Konya in 1146 by the emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180), the Byzantine soldiers damaged 
Turkish graves outside the city and pulled out many corpses from the graves. While this was happening, 
Manuel I prevented the destruction of the grave of the mother of the sultan Mas'üd I, saying *wise men must 
rather be ashamed at distressed nobility’: Kinnamos, 45-6; John Kinnamos, Deeds of John and Manuel 
Comnenus, trans. C. M. Brand (New York 1976) 43-4. 
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acquired first through their sultan husbands, and then through their sons, came from 
Christian families with Anatolian origins. 

The relations between the churches in Konya and Alanya and the palaces located 
immediately next to them cannot be understood with the explanation that the aim was 
to protect an empty building. In addition, the argument that these churches were only 
protected because of the respect the Anatolian Seljuks held for the Christian population 
and those of other religions who were under their administration remains an unlikely 
proposition. It has instead become obvious that these churches were the spaces used by the 
Christian blood-relatives of the Muslim rulers. They may also be seen as indicators of 
these relationships that were necessary for the maintenance and continuation of the state. 
The existence of the churches at the palaces and the Christian relations of the sultans 
who used them were not just of symbolic value but were functioning buildings which the 
administrative structure needed to protect. The administration did not feel the necessity to 
host institutions and structures that were not functional but were merely for the purposes 
of tolerance. The churches located in the citadels of Konya and Alanya must therefore be 
evaluated within this framework. To speak of tolerance when evaluating the use of 
churches not converted into mosques or masjids and located in the vicinity of Seljuk 
palaces in cities such as Konya and Alanya is to fail to understand the medieval culture of 
Anatolia. The recommendations brought forward in this study provide a new approach 
for the evaluation and interpretation of the said structures, replacing the ideas held in 
previous studies and encouraging further avenues for research in the future. 
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The question of the respect of private property in Byzantium is examined through tbe 
analysis of a series of confiscations of real estate situated in Constantinople, which were 
carried out from 1082 to 1202 in favour of the Italian republics of Venice, Pisa and Genoa. 
It is argued that these confiscations were not arbitrary but justified by the circumstances. 
Finally, these expropriations are set against the developments in the system by which the 
state remunerated its servants in the period after the eleventh century, increasingly by land 
grants. 


Understanding the extent to which private property was respected by the medieval 
Byzantine state is essential for anyone who wishes to examine the nature of that polity and 
its evolution over time. It is about deciding whether Byzantium was a despotic state 
‘governed by an all-powerful emperor and whether the principles of Roman law remained 
valid through the Middle Ages. The question of private property and of the state's rights 
over the land has been raised repeatedly by Alexander Kazhdan. In several books and 
articles Kazhdan has insisted on the existence of the ‘state’s supreme ownership, 
dominium directum, over the land tilled by the Byzantine population’ that restricted 
the property rights of individuals. Using examples that come from the tenth and eleventh 
century, he has found several indications of the existence of this supreme ownership, most 
important among these being the state's right to confiscate private property.! Based on the 
analysis of a number of confiscation cases, the same scholar has concluded that the state 
had the right to seize private properties arbitrarily, without having recourse to any 


* [ dedicate this article to the memory of Angeliki Laiou who shared with me some of her ideas on 
confiscation. I would also like to thank Jacques Lefort and one anonymous reader for their valuable comments. 
1 See in particular A. Kazhdan and S. Ronchey, L’aristocrazia bizantina, dal principio dell'XI alla fine del XII 
secolo (Palermo 1997) 177-85 and A. Kazhdan, ‘State, feudal, and private economy in Byzantium’, DOP 47 
(1993) esp. 95-8. 
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specific law.? This theory has been opposed by scholars who have questioned Kazhdan's 
interpretation of the evidence and have insisted on the existence of full private ownership? 

In this paper, I would like to reconsider the question of private property and the 
rights of the state over land by focusing on confiscation. I will argue against the theory of 
arbitrary expropriation by the state. I will also discuss the pattern of confiscation in the 
Comnenian period and will try to connect it to the way the state remunerated its servants. 
The basis of my study is a series of expropriations that took place between the end of the 
eleventh and the very beginning of the thirteenth century. These are the confiscations of 
real estate, situated mainly in Constantinople, that was seized by the state and was given 
to the Italian city-states of Venice, Pisa and Genoa and to other foreign states. Although 
not discussed by Kazhdan, these confiscations represent some of the best documented 
cases of expropriation before 1204. I will examine the type and importance of the 
properties seized, the identity of the dispossessed owners and whether the lands were 
eventually restored to their owners or if che latter were compensated. It is also useful to 
consider the nature of the donations that followed the confiscations, that is, whether they 
were conditional and if there was any time limit to them. I will equally look into the 
theory that developed around these confiscations, that is, how the imperial side justified 
these measures, and what were the claims regarding the emperor's rights in this matter; 
but also, the opposition to these measures by those affected. 

Several acts concerning the donation of properties and the concession of commercial 
and other privileges to the cities of Venice, Pisa and Genoa have survived. Indirectly we 
are informed that donations of properties were also made in favour of the Germans and 
the French and probably also of the city of Amalfi. At least in the case of Venice, Pisa and 
Genoa, the donations and privileges were awarded, each time under different political 
circumstances, in order to secure the active military support or the neutrality of the 
city-states.’ The donations were made or confirmed by chrysobulls issued to the Italians 


2 Kazhdan, ‘State, feudal, and private economy in Byzantium’, 96; A. Kazhdan, ‘Do we need a new history of 
Byzantine law?’, JÓB 39 (1989) 15. 

3 See in particular G. Litavrin, ‘Le probléme de la propriété d'État en Byzance aux x'-xr siècles’, Byzantiaka 
9 (1989) esp. 17-21. See also H.-G. Beck, Res publica Romana:Vom Staatsdenken der Byzantiner (Munich 1970) 
38-41 and N. Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à Byzance (IXe-Xle s.) (Athens 1996) 46-7. 
For a bibliography of the different views on this issue, see Kazhdan, ‘State, feudal, and private economy’, 
84—5 nn. 4, 9. 

4 "These acts, issued by the Byzantine authorities, have survived in copies kept in Italian archives, sometimes 
in both Greek and Latin version, sometimes only in Latin. For the Venetians: M. Pozza and G. Ravegnani, 
I trattati con Bisanzio: 992-1198 (Venice 1993), nos. 2-11. For the Pisans: F. Miklosich and I. Müller, Acta et 
diplomata graeca medii aevi, 6 vols. (Vienna 1860-1890; hereafter MM) III, 3-23. For the Genoese: 
A. Sanguineti and G. Bertolotto, ‘Nuova serie sulle relazioni di Genova coll'Impero bizantino’, Atti della 
Società ligure di storia patria 28 (1896-1898) 364—6, 413—44, 475—99. 

5 On these circumstances, see R.-J. Lilie, Handel und Politik zwischen dem byzantinischen Reich und den 
italienischen Kommunen Venedig, Pisa und Genua in der Epoche der Komnenen und der Angeloi: 1081-1204 
(Amsterdam 1984) passim. 
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by Byzantine emperors, from Alexios I Komnenos to Alexios III Angelos. Very important 
information on the confiscations that preceded the donations is yielded by another kind of 
document, the praktika paradoseos, that is, the acts recording the properties’ transfer to 
the beneficiaries, which describe in detail the real estate alienated.” The information 
regarding the concessions has been analysed by scholars studying the topography and the 
appearance of Constantinople, most notably by Paul Magdalino.? 


Venice 


The first to receive a donation of real estate situated for the most part in the commercial 
quarter of Perama in Constantinople were the Venetians. According to a chrysobull 
probably dating from 1082, the Venetians were given a number of workshops on the mall 
(embolus; Gr. embolos) of Perama and a bakery belonging to the oikos of Petrion which 
had an annual rent of 20 nomismata. They also received three wharves (scale; Gr. skalai), 
evidently on the Golden Horn. The emperor added to the donation a church and some 


6 Almost all chrysobulls present the concessions as being freely awarded by the emperor in remuneration of 
the services offered or promised by the beneficiaries. Venice: Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, nos. 2 (1082), 3 
(1126), 4 (1147), 5 (1148), 6, 7 (1187), 9 (1189); Pisa: MM III, 9-13 (1111), 13-5 (1170), 3-23 (1192); Genoa: 
Sanguineti and Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 421-3, 432-3 (1170), 413-33 (1192). However, the chrysobulls awarded 
to Venice in 1189 and to Pisa and Genoa in 1192 bear clear marks of the pressure the Italians exerted on the 
Byzantine emperor in order to gain the donations. On the form (unilateral) and substance (bilateral) of these 
chrysobulls, see the remarks in A. Laiou, ‘The emperor's word: chrysobulls, oaths and synallagmatic relations 
in Byzantium (11th-12th c.)’, TM 14 (2002) esp. 356-7. Two late chrysobulls in favour of Venice acquire a 
distinctly different form; although keeping the external characteristics of a chrysobull, these acts are in fact 
treaties agreed between states and detailing the obligations of each party: Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, nos. 
8 (1187), 11 (1198). 

7 "These are sometimes included in the relevant chrysobulls or are preserved as separate documents. Inside 
chrysobulls: Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, 72-4 (1148); MM III, 18-23 (1192). As separate documents: 
Sanguineti and Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 364—6 (1170), 434—44 (1192), 475-99 (1202). 

8 See P. Magdalino, Constantinople médiévale (Paris 1996); idem, ‘Maritime neighborhoods of 
Constantinople: commercial and residential functions, sixth to twelfth centuries, DOP 54 (2000) 209—226; 
idem, ‘Medieval Constantinople: built environment and urban development’, in A. Laiou (ed.), The Economic 
History of Byzantium, 3 vols. (Washington 2002; hereafter EHB) 529-37. These data have also been used 
extensively by Raymond Janin in Constantinople byzantine, 2nd edn (Paris 1964) and in La géographie 
ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin. Premiére partie : Le siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat cecuménique, 
Tome Ill : Les églises et les monastères, 2nd edn (Paris 1969). See also A. Berger, ‘Zur Topographie der 
Ufergegend am Goldenen Horn in der byzantinischen Zeit', Istanbuler Mitteilungen 45 (1995) 149—65; 
D. Jacoby, ‘The Venetian quarter of Constantinople from 1082 to 1261: topographical considerations’, in 
C. Sode and S. Takacs (eds.) Novum Millennium. Studies on Byzantine history and culture dedicated to Paul 
Speck (Aldershot 2001) 153—70. 

9 The act has survived in two slightly different Latin versions: Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, no. 2. 
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imperial rental houses (pensionalia) in the town of Dyrrachion. Further information on 
the identity of the owners is given by a clause of the same chrysobull forbidding those 
dispossessed to contest the Venetians’ ownership of the donated properties. Here are 
mentioned specifically the sekreta of Petrion and Myrelaion, as well as indefinite private 
persons, monasteries and churches.? This means that all owners specifically known to 
have been dispossessed were either the state itself or bureaux managing state property, 
that is the sekreta of Petrion and Myrelaion. However, in view of what we know from a 
contemporary source and from the later acts concerning the ownership pattern of the area, 
it is very probable that some of these properties, especially the skalai, belonged to one or 
more monasteries.!! The possibility that other types of owners, the church or private 
persons, were also affected, cannot be excluded. It is worth reading more closely the 
section of the chrysobull guaranteeing the possession of the donated properties. Here is a 
free rendering of this section: 


... the emperor has ordered that nobody opposes [the Venetians] who 

are his true servants, have helped him against his enemies and promise 

to [offer their services] until the end of time. Nobody should have any 
hostile feeling towards such people and nobody should take any [legal] 
action against them on account of the donated workshops and skalai. 

To whom ever these possessions belong, whether they are ecclesiastical, 
private, public, or of a pious house, nobody will seize them. These possessions 
belong now to the faithful servants of the emperor, the Venetians, 

(and will remain so] in the future, since they have shown great faithfulness 
and true disposition towards Byzantium and the emperor, and [because] 
they promise to serve [the empire] wholeheartedly in perpetuity and are 
willing to fight for the state of the Romans and for the Christians. 

Who will oppose such men or who will make a lawsuit against them? 
Neither the sekreton of Petrion nor [the sekreton] of Myrelaion, nor any 
private person, monastery or church, to which the donated workshops 

and skalai belong, will turn against them. But, they will remain silent 

and will respect the imperial decision and donation. In fact, if [the emperor] 


10 Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, 43: nec secretum Petriu vel Mireleu, nec etiam privatus quisque, sed nec 
monasterium vel templum sanctum. It is noteworthy that where the first Latin version has ‘privatus quisque' 
the second has ‘familiarium aliquis’. It is hard to imagine a Greek expression that could be translated in both 
of the above ways, the first corresponding best to a phrase including the word prosopon, the second to an 
expression containing the term oikeios (someone close to the emperor). It is more likely that the original gave 
prosopon rather than oikeios, since the latter is normally accompanied by the expression t BactAcig pov. 
11 The contemporary source is Attaleiates, who says that the skalai belonged for the most part to pious 
houses and monasteries: Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1853) 278; ed. I. Pérez Martín 
(Madrid 2002) 199-200. On the ownership pattern of the area as seen in the later acts concerning the Italian 
concessions, see Magdalino, Constantinople médiévale, 78-83. 
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does not give freely to those who are worthy of receiving and who have 
acted and desire to act bravely and will continue to do so [in the future], 
to whom else should [the emperor] make a donation?” 


This passage permits us to make the following observations. The first is related to 
the nature of the donation. The properties donated were to be held by the Venetians in 
perpetuity, but clearly only as long as they would fulfil the services promised to the 
emperor.” Another observation concerns the rights of the dispossessed owners. As already 
suggested, apart from state organisms, among the original owners were probably also 
monasteries, and maybe churches and private persons. Not only are these forbidden from 
turning against the beneficiaries of the donation, but the chrysobull does not say a word 
about any possible compensation. A final point regards the reasons put forward by 
the emperor in order to justify the confiscations. The passage we just saw, which is 
remarkably long, is addressed precisely to the dispossessed owners and serves the purpose 
of explaining the reason for the donation: it was done to remunerate the Venetians who 
had offered and had promised future loyalty and services aiming at the protection of 
Byzantium. 

The chrysobull and donations of Alexios I were confirmed by a chrysobull of John 
II Komnenos in 1126 and then again in 1147 by a chrysobull of Manuel I Komnenos, both 
of which repeated the same reasons for the continued imperial favour: the faith of the 
Venetians and their services against the enemies of Byzantium.’ Soon after his confir- 
matory chrysobull, Manuel I issued a second chrysobull in 1148 by which he awarded 
Venice real estate in addition to that already owned in the quarter of Perama.5 The 
chrysobull includes the description of the borders of the enlarged Venetian concession. In 
accordance with this act, all the properties found within this area would belong to Venice. 
A number of the properties, certainly not all, which were acquired in this manner by the 
Venetians, are mentioned in the act: houses, exchange tables, unbuilt plots, and one 
skala on the Golden Horn. These belonged to the monasteries of ‘Mili’, Akoimetoi, and 
Saint-Basil and to the hospital of Saint Markianos. This donation was again conditional, 
just as that of Alexios I. According to the chrysobull, the real estate was given in 
remuneration of the services promised. The Venetians would keep these properties, it is 
understood, as long as they remained loyal to the emperor. With regard to the 
dispossessed owners, the chrysobull of 1148 also contains a clause forbidding any action 
against the beneficiaries: 


12 Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, 42-3. i 
13 According to Lilie (Handel und Politik, 13), the chrysobull must have included a now missing part where 
the Venetians’ obligations towards the emperor were related. 

14 Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, nos. 3, 4. 

15 Pozza and Ravegnani, no. 5. 

16 Pozza and Ravegnani, 71, 74. 
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[The Venetians will possess these properties], to whomever they may 
belong, whether they are ecclesiastical, public, private, of a pious 
house or monastic, no action [in law] being possible against 


[the beneficiaries] on account of these [properties]. 


The Venetians held their possessions until 1171, when Manuel I ordered the arrest of 
all the Venetians in Byzantium and the confiscation of their goods.? From a chrysobull 
dating from 1189, we learn that, on the orders of the emperor, some unidentified 
Byzantines (bomines imperii nostri) had taken possession of the Venetian properties in 
Perama.? It is not impossible that at least some of these ‘men’ corresponded to the pre- 
dominantly monastic owners dispossessed in 1148 or even back in 1082. These institutions 
would have probably seized the opportunity to ask for the restoration of their properties, 
especially if they had not been compensated in the meantime. As we shall see, the evidence 
concerning the Pisans is in favour of such an understanding. The Venetians probably 
returned to their quarter during the reign of Andronikos I Komnenos, by virtue of a now 
lost chrysobull ordering the restoration of the confiscated properties. With the change of 
government, Venice sought and obtained again confirmation of its old privileges. In 1187, 
a chrysobull of Isaac II Angelos included a treaty agreed between Venice and Byzantium. 
In exchange for the Venetians' pledge not to turn against the empire but rather to provide 
military aid against its enemies, the emperor promised, in particular, the confirmation of 
the earlier chrysobulls of Venice,” the restoration of the landed properties they possessed 
in 1171 and the restitution of the movables confiscated.” This last clause proved 
impossible to implement and two years later, in 1189, Isaac II issued another chrysobull 
dealing with the compensation of the Venetians.? In addition to his promise to pay an 
indemnity in cash, the emperor accepted Venice's demand for the donation of the German 
and French concessions, which neighboured the Venetian quarter and included emboloi, 
rental houses and skalai having an annual revenue of 50 pounds of gold. The emperor 
invalidated the chrysobulls by which the quarters had been given to the Germans and the 
French, since, as he claimed, the services offered to the empire by the beneficiaries of these 
properties were minimal and did not correspond to the revenues they enjoyed. This 
chrysobull also contains a clause of guaranty: 


17 Pozza and Ravegnani, 74: cuiuscumque iuris sint, sive ecclesiastici iuris sive rei publice sive privati sive 
sancte domus vel monastici, nulla actione locum excercendi habente contra eos gratia horum. 

18 See P. Magdalino, The empire of Manuel I Komnenos: 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 93-4. 

19 Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, 109. 

20 Ibid., 79. 

21 The chrysobulls issued by Alexios I, John II, and Manuel I are also confirmed by two other chrysobulls 
Isaac II issued in the same year (1187): Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, nos. 6, 7. 

22 Pozza and Ravegnani, no. 8. 

23 Ibid., no. 9. 
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[The Venetians] should receive all revenues [coming from these properties], 
without any harassment from the fisc or from any person, to which these 
[properties] belong and from which they were taken to be given to 

(the Venetians, whether these] are monasteries, pious houses, persons 

close to the emperor (no doubt oikeioi) or others.” 


It is unknown when and under what conditions the properties in question were 
donated to the Germans and the French.” It is in any case interesting that a clause of 
guaranty addressed to all possible former owners is included here, although the chrysobull 
only orders the transfer of the properties from the French and the Germans to the 
Venetians. Most probably this is owed to the fact that the properties that made up the 
quarters of the French and Germans had been confiscated from their owners. The same 
chrysobull of 1189 contains provisions concerning the real estate seized in 1171. In spite of 
the chrysobull issued by Isaac IJ in 1187 promising the restitution of the Venetian quarter, 
some of the properties were apparently still held by those who had received them in 1171, 
by virtue of an order of Manuel I. Isaac II gave permission to the Venetians to take these 
people to court." This shows that the owners of the real estate were refusing to comply 
with the emperor's orders. The last chrysobull in favour of Venice was issued in 1198 by 
Alexios III Angelos. This act repeated and updated the treaty of 1187 and confirmed all 
previous chrysobulls.”” 


Pisa 


The donations and privileges awarded to Pisa were similar to those of Venice, albeit 
less extensive. A chrysobull issued in 1111 gave the Pisans a skala, some houses and an 
establishment (katatopion) where they could engage in commerce, in Constantinople. 
From later acts we know that the Pisan concession was to the east of the Venetian, near 
the port of Neorion. No former owners of the properties ceded are mentioned in the 
chrysobull. Still, in view of what we know about all the other donations to the Italian 
city-states, confiscation is the most probable origin of these properties as well. The 


24 Ibid., 108: omnem introitum eorum accipere, nequaquam a fisco vel ab aliqua personarum, quibus hec 
attinent et quibus hec ablata ipsis dantur, infestationem aliquam manifestis Veneticis subire debentibus, 
quamquam monasteria sint sive sancte domus aut imperio nostro propinque vel alie. 

25 During the reign of Manuel I, according to Jacoby, ‘The Venetian quarter’ (as in n. 8), 158-9. 

26 Pozza and Ravegnani, I trattati, 109. 

27 Ibid., no. 11. 

28 MM III, 9-13. The chrysobull issued by Manuel I in 1170 states that the Pisans had acquired, thanks to 
chrysobulls of his grandfather and father, an embolos, a skala and a church (MM III, 13). The church and the 
embolos, if this last is not identical to the katatopion with houses, were either given by a paradosis already in 
1111, in accordance to the chrysobull of that date, or were added later by Alexios I or John II. 
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chrysobull of 1111 was awarded in exchange for the promise of the Pisans not to 
turn against Byzantium but rather to offer help in the event of an enemy attack. The 
stipulations of the chrysobull would remain unchanged as long as the Pisans respected 
their promises. The chrysobull of Alexios I was confirmed by John H in 1136.? The 
relations between Pisa and Byzantium became strained in the 1150s and 1160s. Between 
1162 and 1166, Manuel I took the properties of the Pisans situated inside Constantinople 
and gave them other properties in an area opposite the capital (£v toig mépav 
uépego), no doubt Pera. Nevertheless, in 1170, Manuel issued a chrysobull that ordered 
the restitution to Pisa of the properties it had previously held within the capital.? The 
information of this chrysobull implies the following. Between 1162 and 1166, Manuel I 
gave to the Pisans properties, probably a skala and an embolos,*' situated opposite the 
capital. These properties are also likely to have been confiscated. At the same time, the 
emperor no doubt ordered the cession of the liberated properties in Neorion to some other 
beneficiary, most likely I think, to the owners that were dispossessed in 1111. In 1170, 
Manuel had no difficulty in taking back the same properties and giving them to the Pisans. 
This real estate was withdrawn again from the Pisans, following the massacre of the 
Latins in 1182 and the hostility that ensued between Byzantium, on the one hand, and Pisa 
and Genoa, on the other.? The relations between the empire and Pisa were formally 
re-established in 1192 thanks to a chrysobull issued by Isaac II, which ordered, among 
other things, the restitution of their quarter.? According to this act, following 1182, 


...all [the properties held by the Pisans in Constantinople] 
had been restored to the monasteries and persons, from 
which they had been withdrawn [in order to] be given to the Pisans.* 


Now, we have seen that there occurred two different confiscations of these same 
properties, carried out in favour of Pisa, one in 1111 and another in 1170. So the 


29 The chrysobull of 1136 does not survive but is mentioned in the chrysobull of 1170 (MM III, 13); on its 
date, see R.-J. Lilie, Byzanz und die Kreuzfahrerstaaten. Studien zur Politik des byzantinischen Reiches 
gegenüber den Staaten der Kreuzfabrer in Syrien und Palástina bis zum vierten Kreuzzug: 1096-1204 (Munich 
1981) 106-7. 

30 The Pisans promised in 1170 to have the same faith and fulfil the same obligations as they did towards the 
predecessors of Manuel. The emperor, on his part, confirmed the earlier chrysobulls concerning the donation of 
the real estate. Their provisions would remain unchanged as long as Pisa respected its agreements with 
Byzantium: MM III, 13-5. On the date of the forced transfer, probably done in reaction to Pisa’s alliance with 
the German emperor, see Lilie, Handel und Politik (as in n. 5), p. 457-9. 

31 Cf. the information about the properties given to the Genoese, probably in the same area: Sanguineti and 
Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 366-7. 

32 On these events, see Lilie, Handel und Politik, 539-41. 

33 MM III, 3-23. 

34 Ibid., 17: p@aoav tù toLatta návta nagaðoðňva toig uovaotnpíoig Kol toig npoodnotc, gE dv 
àparpelévta xoig Iooaíotg napgóóünoav. 
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chrysobull of 1192 may be referring either to some beneficiaries that received these 
properties as imperial donation in the mid 1160s, lost them in 1170 and recovered them in 
1182; or it may refer to the original owners, who, having lost their properties in 1111, got 
them back in the mid 1160s, lost them once more in 1170 and then recovered them again 
in 1182. Although more complicated, I find the last possibility more likely. The fact that 
there was restoration in 1182 is in favour of there having been restoration also in the mid 
1160s. That several decades had elapsed since the confiscation of 1111 does not forbid 
such an understanding since most of the owners were probably monasteries. In either case, 
the information of the chrysobull of 1192 implies the following. First, that the dispossessed 
owners had not been compensated for the loss of their properties, hence their right to 
restoration. Second, that the rights of property of these owners had not ceased to exist at 
the time of confiscation, but could be used in order to gain the restitution of their estate 
when and if the occasion arose. The chrysobull issued in 1192 did not only confirm the 
ancient privileges of Pisa but also provided for the donation of real estate in the district of 
Neorion, in addition to that held in the past. The chrysobull contains a description of the 
Pisan concession as it appeared after the new donation.? The most important properties 
given were the 20 or more rental houses (enoikika) of the monastery of Kyr Antonios, 
having an annual rent of 246 hyperpyra, and a skala on the Golden Horn that had 
previously been donated by Isaac II to the hospital of the Forty Martyrs. Other 
properties were also included in the new concession, in particular a plot of land of the 
monastery of Peribleptos and a section of a metochion of the Bithynian monastery of 
Trichinarea. Once more, the donations were awarded because the Pisans had promised to 
remain loyal and offer services." They would remain valid as long as Pisa respected its 
obligations towards Byzantium.? The chrysobull of 1192 delivered to Pisa contains an 
interesting clause regarding the rights of the dispossessed owners as well as the emperor's 
claims in the matter of confiscation.? This clause, which does not appear in the previous 
chrysobulls, is probably new. I will not discuss it now but later because an extended 
version of this clause is to be found in the chrysobull issued to the Genoese also in 1192. 
The same chrysobull in favour of the Pisans mentions the existence, south of the Pisan 
quarter, of properties that had been donated to the city of Amalfi.? The concession of a 
quarter to the Amalfitans probably took place during the reign of Alexios I.*! 


35 MM III, 18-23. It is worth noting that Pisa apparently owned, obviously already before 1182, four skalai 
instead of one skala mentioned in the chrysobulls of 1111 and 1170: MM III, 21-2. On the number of skalai 
owned by the Pisans in 1192, cf. Magdalino, Constantinople médiévale (as in n. 8), 86. 

36 Cf. MM III, 16. 

37 MM III, 4, 8-9, 17-8. 

38 MM III, 16-7, 23. 

39 Ibid., 18. 

40 Ibid., 18, 19, 20, 22. 

41 Magdalino, Constantinople médiévale (as in n. 8), 86. 
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Genoa 


The Genoese took possession of a quarter including an embolos and skalai in the area of 
Galata opposite Constantinople probably in 1160.” Their quarter, however, was sacked 
by the Pisans in 1162 and Genoa only took possession of a quarter again in 1169 following 
a chrysobull of Manuel I. This quarter was situated at ‘Orcu’ opposite the capital, 
probably in the same area as the embolos acquired in 1160.9 However, a few months later, 
in 1170, the Genoese obtained from Manuel, in the place of the properties they had 
received opposite the city, a quarter inside Constantinople, in the neighbourhood of 
Koparia near the port of Neorion.“ The description of this last concession mentions 
several properties that were confiscated in order to be given to the Genoese, often specify- 
ing the owner of these estates: a small embolos, houses and land plots of the monastery of 
the Ex-Logothetes (apo Logothetou); houses and a land plot of the monastery of 
Angourion; a house of the monastery of Hypsele; a skala, including houses and work- 
shops, of the monastery of Manuel.* All these donations, which accompanied tax 
exemptions and other privileges, were given in exchange for the loyalty and services 
promised by the Genoese. As in the case of the Pisans, the Genoese were forced to 
abandon their quarter following the massacre of 1182. Given what we know about the 
Pisan quarter, it is most probable that here too the real estate confiscated in 1170 in order 
to be ceded to the Genoese was restored to the original owners. In 1192, a chrysobull was 
issued in favour of the Genoese stipulating, among other things, the extension of their 
restored quarter in Constantinople. The description of the extended concession contains 
information on the properties confiscated on this occasion: several houses of the monas- 
teries of the Ex-Logothetes (apo Logothetou) and of the patrikios Theodosios, a skala of 
the monastery of Manuel and the palace of Botaneiates, the latter no doubt belonging 
to the state." Again these donations were made in remuneration of the loyalty and services 
of the Genoese.* The chrysobull of 1192 in favour of Genoa contains a clause of guaranty 
the second part of which is almost identical to the clause found in the chrysobull issued to 
the Pisans two months earlier. The first part of the clause, however, contains additional 
elements: 


...the possession of the above mentioned maritime skalai, houses, 
the embolos and the oikos of Botaneiates, will not be withdrawn 


42 This was done in implementation of an agreement with Byzantium dating from 1155: Sanguineti and 
Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 343—5; cf. M. Balard, La Romanie génoise (xi — début du xv* siècle), 2 vols. (Rome 
1978) 22-5, 106-8; Lilie, Handel und Politik (as in n. 5), 456. 

43 Sanguineti and Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 366-7; cf. Balard, La Romanie génoise, 108. 

44 Sanguineti and Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 421-3. 

45 Sanguineti and Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 364—6. 

46 Ibid., 413-33. 

47 Ibid., 434-44. 

48 In particular, ibid., 420. 
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from [the Genoese], because the emperor has seized all these [properties] 
from their owners by virtue of the lawful power entrusted to him and 
because [the emperor] is donating these to the commune of Genoa 

for the advantage and benefit of Byzantium.” 


The emperor then explains that the privileges and donations to the Genoese will hold 
as long they remain faithful and offer the services agreed. The clause ends with the passage 
which is also found in the chrysobull of the Pisans: 


...these [dispossessed owners] will receive compensation from the fisc. 
If they do not [obtain reparation from the fisc], they should not make 
a lawsuit against the Genoese, but rather against the fisc, within the 
customary time limit. If they gain compensation [from the fisc], they 
should be satisfied with what was given to them. [But] if they do 

not, they should accept [the situation], because the emperor has 

the right by law to knowingly donate belongings of third parties, 

and it is [by virtue of this right] that he is donating these [properties] 
to the people of Genoa.” 


This clause constitutes one of the clearest declarations of the Byzantine emperor 
concerning his rights over the land of his subjects. In the first part, the emperor invokes 
his lawful power to confiscate for the benefit of the empire. This is an ideological 
construction that is not entirely new. The same argument is implicit in the clause of 
guaranty included in the chrysobull of Alexios I, more than a century earlier. According to 
that act the owners had to respect the imperial decision and should not contest the 
donation because it had been done in order to reward the servants of the empire. In 1192, 
however, this idea is expressed very clearly. This construction would become the main 
argument used in the later centuries to justify confiscations.! The second part of the 
clause, also included in the chrysobull for Pisa, is of a different nature. This part has a 
pronounced juridical character. First of all, regarding the emperor's rights, it is stated that 


49 Ibid., 420: obdé 1 katox T] Kai vouh TOV &voryeyooquiévov mega íov OKAA@V Kai TOV olknidtov xol 
tod &uóA ov Kai abtod tod otkov tod Botaverdtov apapebricovtat && abtöv, óc ts Paxorrsiacg uoo Kate 
tiv bo0cicoav adt Evvopov éovoiav déoipouuévng tk tolabta TNÁVTÆ aNd TOV KATEXOVTIOV ov Kol 
Sogovpévng tH Kows tfj; Tevotus Stà tò ovppégov kai xorioiiov tT Popavig. 

50 Sanguineti and Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 420: tOv déoigeO0Évtov taðta tò ikavov oxeiv ugAAóviov 
dnd tod Snpociov, Kav ph oxGor Sé, ph Kate tHv Devovitóv ddeikdvimv éveyetv, HAAG Kate tod 
ónuooíoo adtod évtdg tod vevoptopévoo koigot: Kav pév tÓyootv àvitonkóosoc, Éxeiv TO ikavòv tà 
100 600évroc, Kav ui tOywor 8& otégyetv Os vij; Buotreiag pov én ddeiacg èk THV vóuov ExotonNs év 
eidtjoe: Sageiobar Kai tà GAAGTQLIA Kai obto Ócopoouuévnc. tà torxðta TH tfjg Tevotag TANOÓLATI. 
Cf. MM III, 18. 

51 Cf. K. Smyrlis, ‘The state, the land and private property. Confiscating monastic and church properties in 
the Palaiologan period’, in D. Angelov (ed.), Church and society in late Byzantium (Kalamazoo 2009) 58-99. 
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the basileus has the right, by law, to knowingly donate the belongings of third parties. 
Concerning the rights of those dispossessed, the same clause says that they may not turn 
against the beneficiaries of the donation but only against the fisc within a certain time 
limit; the owners may do nothing more if they do not obtain compensation from the fisc. 
Konstantinos Triantaphyllopoulos has identified the law invoked by the emperor as being 
a rule promulgated in the fifth century by emperor Zeno (474—91).? Here is a translation 
of a passage of the law as it appears in the Basilika: 


It is forbidden that legal actions regarding the ownership 

[of properties acquired from the imperial treasury either 

by purchase or donation] be made against the buyers of 

the things in question or against those who have received 
these things by imperial donation. Those who so wish 

may turn against the imperial treasury within [a time limit of] 
four years.? 


It will be noted that this law does not give the right to the emperor to donate alien 
properties. Its main aim is to guarantee the ownership of those acquiring from the fisc, 
either by purchase or by donation, even in the case where the ownership of the property 
alienated would be disputed by a third party. The law does forbid those who claim 
ownership or other rights over the alienated property from turning against those 
acquiring, obliging them instead to seek redress from the fisc within four years. But there 
is no allusion in the law to any discretionary right of the fisc not to compensate the 
plaintiffs. Those who drafted the chrysobulls of 1192 for Pisa and Genoa over-interpreted 
one section of the law and introduced a significant new element in order to arrive at the 
guaranty clause we examined earlier.™ 

Before we conclude the examination of the evidence, we should have a quick look at 
the last known donation of properties to Genoa, which took place in 1202. Only the 
description of the properties given has survived, from which we learn that the Genoese 


52 K. Triantaphyllopoulos, ‘Die Novelle 56 Leos des Weisen und ein Streit über das Meeresufer im 11. 
Jahrhundert’, in Festschrift Paul Koschaker (Weimar 1939; repr. Leipzig 1977) 323; Cf. A. Diomedes, 'IInyrn 
Kai ÉKtacig tig adtoKgatogiKkTig sovoiag sig tò BuCcévtiov’, Byzantina-Metabyzantina 1/2 (1949) 57. 
53 Basilicorum libri LX, ed. H. J. Scheltema and N. Van der Wal (Groningen 1953-1988), B. 50. 13. 2: 
pnóà 66vacO0oi Kate tHv dyooaotOv tæv sionpévev nzooypodtov ... Kat éKxeivov, oloto TEQL TOV 
TOLOUTOV REAYLATOV hirotipin ńuetéoa katnvéxðn ... dywyic Eni Exdikrioe ógonote(ag ... Kiveiobar 
TAHQEXOMEVT|G toig PovAopEvoic adeiac slow TecodQw@v EviavtTov katà tàv Ozíov OroavEdy ... KyMyds ... 
éxyopvalerv. 

54 This was not the first time a Byzantine emperor misinterpreted ancient law in order to seize private 
properties. According to Attaleiates (277~8), the emperor Michael VII (1071-1078) confiscated the skalai of 
Constantinople and its surroundings by presenting old and obsolete pretexts. It has been suggested that these 
‘pretexts’ referred to the novels of Justinian concerning the seashore, which Michael VII used, both correctly 
and wrongly, to achieve his aims (Triantaphyllopoulos, op. cit., esp. 318). 
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received fourteen houses with an annual rent of almost 60 byperpyra belonging to 
the monasteries of Hypsele, the patrikios Theodosios and the Ex-Logothetes (apo 
Logothetou); a skala of the monastery of Manuel yielding an annual revenue of one pound 
of gold was also ceded to Genoa.” 


Conclusion 


From 1082 to 1202, Byzantine emperors carried out repeated confiscations of real estate 
situated in the area of Perama-Neorion, inside Constantinople, and at Pera, opposite the 
city. These properties included rental houses and workshops, unbuilt plots and skalai and 
were sometimes significant. In 1189, for example, the combined annual revenues of the 
quarters of the French and of the Germans were estimated at 50 pounds of gold. At least 
in the area of Perama-Neorion, the properties seized seem to have belonged almost 
exclusively to monasteries.? Paul Magdalino has suggested that the choice of the location 
of the Italian concessions was determined both by the desires of the beneficiaries and by 
the availability of property that could be alienated. According to this argument, the 
dispossessed monasteries were all relatively modest establishments that the emperor could 
afford to offend.” This is not very different from what was happening in the Palaiologan 
period, when monastic lands seem to have been the favourite target of confiscations.?? 

There is little information concerning the question whether the dispossessed owners 
were compensated or not. The sole direct evidence, which comes from the chrysobull of 
1192 in favour of the Pisans, suggests that no compensation was given. That is, at least 
until 1192, when the chrysobulls issued to Pisa and Genoa provided for the right of the 
owners to seek compensation from the fisc. Although the extent to which such clauses 
were translated into practice is uncertain, one is obliged to note that in the clauses 
included in earlier chrysobulls there is no mention of compensation. 

The same evidence, coming from the chrysobull of 1192 issued to Pisa, shows that in 
at least one case the dispossessed owners managed to recover their properties. That was in 
1182, when the proprietors profited from the expulsion of the Pisans. I do not think that 
this was an exceptional occasion. The owners probably recovered their belongings every 


55 Sanguineti and Bertolotto, Nuova serie, 475-99. 

56 "This phenomenon clearly reflects the property pattern of the particular area. It was not only the 
dispossessed owners that were predominantly monastic. The neighbours too of the Italian concessions were 
for the most part monasteries or churches; cf. Magdalino, Constantinople médiévale (as in n. 8), 83. 

57  Magdalino, ‘Maritime neighborhoods’ (as in n. 8), 222-3. 

58 See Smyrlis, “The state, the land and private property’ (as in. n. 51), esp. 76-77. 

59 The inclusion of a clause of guaranty in the chrysobull of 1189, which stipulated the transfer of the 
German and French quarters to the Venetians, may also be seen as in indication that the owners dispossessed 
in favour of the Germans and the French had not been compensated. 
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time the foreigners were expelled from their concessions. This may also explain why a 
clause of guaranty is included in the chrysobull of 1189, which did not order any new 
confiscation but simply the transfer of the French and German concessions into the 
possession of the Venetians. As already noted, this evidence suggests that the property 
rights of the dispossessed owners did not disappear with confiscation but could be 
reactivated at any convenient opportunity. Again this is very similar to what we see in the 
documents coming from the later centuries. 

These dormant rights of the old owners did not diminish the property rights the 
foreigners acquired over their concessions. The imperial acts guarantee these rights and 
state that the donation will remain valid in perpetuity, provided that the beneficiaries 
continue to offer their services to the empire. This last condition represents of course a 
serious restriction of the foreigners! property rights. Indeed, the properties were 
withdrawn from their beneficiaries whenever the emperors were not content with them. 
The dispossessed owners’ dormant rights did tend to limit the state's ability to dispose 
freely of the lands it seized. This was because the properties were confiscated for a specific 
reason that ceased to exist as soon as the foreigners were expelled. Unless the state had in 
the meantime provided compensation, a possibility envisaged by the chrysobulls of 1192, 
it would normally come under pressure to return the properties to their original owners. 
Given that the confiscations were essentially transfers of property from one owner to 
another and accepting that the state would be obliged to restore the estates as soon as 
the donations were invalidated, we may conclude that the state did not really acquire the 
property of these estates. But even if we admit this interpretation we may still call the 
measures confiscations since the state seized lands and used them to pay its servants. 

Concerning the claims put forward to justify the measures and the reaction of those 
affected, it has been noted here that, already in the chrysobull of 1082, it is implicitly 
stated that the emperor has the right to donate alien properties for services related to the 
protection of the empire. This idea reappears, more developed, in 1192, when it is affirmed 
that the emperor has the ‘lawful power’ to donate the belongings of third parties for the 
benefit of Byzantium. In the same year, however, we encounter elements in the imperial 
discourse that seem to be new. First of all, the rights of the emperor in this matter are 
presented as deriving from a specific law going back to the emperor Zeno. Second, in 
accordance with this law, the right of the dispossessed owners to turn against the fisc is 
recognized by the emperor. To my mind, this development can only be explained as the 
result of a growing opposition to the measures from those affected. In support of this view 
is the fact that in 1189 there were owners who refused to cede their possessions to the 
Venetians, that is, people who did not comply with the stipulations of the chrysobull 
issued by Isaac II in 1187. This development may be seen as a step towards a greater 
respect of private property. But even so, this was a move that apparently had no sequel in 
the period that followed. 


60 Cf. Smyrlis, ‘The state, the land and private property’, 65. 
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To return to the initial question, the evidence examined here would at first sight seem 
to lend support to Kazhdan's claim that the state could freely confiscate private property. 
It is true that the confiscations were simple administrative measures and no court decision 
was needed for them to be carried out. This practice constitutes indeed a serious 
restriction of the right of private ownership, all the more so since the owners do not 
seem to have been compensated for the properties seized. Nevertheless, the expression 
‘arbitrary’, used to characterize the state's actions, is not accurate, at least with regard to 
the evidence concerning the Italian concessions. Not all chrysobulls contain passages 
serving the purpose of explaining the measures. But, whether stated or suggested, there is 
in all of them a common and consistent justification of the expropriations. They were 
done for the protection of the empire from external enemies. It is also clear that the 
emperor acted under a certain constraint, in the sense that he could only donate to the 
Italians properties that lay in a specific area of Constantinople. This is not stated 
anywhere but it was certainly understood by everybody. The confiscations were therefore 
both adequately explained to those concerned and justified by the circumstances, that is, 
in essence legitimate. And although from a modern point of view the procedure followed 
to carry out the expropriations seems oppressive, it is significant that the dispossessed 
owners do not appear to have been voiceless subjects who did not dare oppose the will of 
the emperor. Indeed, the emperors felt obliged to address to them clauses explaining 
their actions and, on at least one occasion, these owners resisted the imperial orders to 
surrender their properties. The inclusion of such clauses in the chrysobulls indicates that 
the scope and frequency of confiscation was limited. 

Where do these confiscations stand with regard to the other known confiscations of 
land in Byzantium? And what is their relation to the economy of the state? In fact, confis- 
cations, which are by definition related to state finances, often reflect policies or practices 
that are linked to the financing of the administration and the army. A brief examination of 
the documented cases dating from the period before 1204, suggests that the confiscations 
in favour of the Italians were of a different kind. Leaving aside punitive confiscations, it 
seems that expropriations before the reign of Alexios I were done with the purpose of, or 
in any case resulted in, augmenting the lands directly controlled by the state. Among the 
best known cases are the following. Basil II is reported to have confiscated the fortune 
of Eustathios Maleinos after this man's death. This is stated in conjunction with the 
legislation of Basil II and his predecessors, which aimed at protecting the village 
commune.*! But, apart from being the enemy of the powerful, Basil is also considered to be 
the emperor under whom there began a deliberate policy of bringing more land into state 
ownership.” Isaac I Komnenos too, in his effort to improve state finances, confiscated 


many estates from private persons and monasteries and attached them to the crown.9 


61 loannes Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. H. Thurn (Berlin 1973) 340. 

62 N. Oikonomides, ‘The role of the Byzantine state in the economy’, in EHB, 992, 1006. 

63 Attaleiates, ed. Bekker, 60—1; ed. Pérez Martín, 47-8; cf. Michel Psellos, Chronographie ou histoire d'un 
siècle de Byzance (976-1077), ed. E. Renauld (Paris 1926), II, 120. 
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Then during the reign of Alexios I, beginning in the late 1080s, state officials withdrew 
vast tracts of land from their ecclesiastical and lay owners. This was done by first raising 
the rate of the land tax and then applying the measure of epibole, which demanded that 
the properties held by a landowner should correspond to the taxes paid; what land was 
found to be in excess was confiscated.“ At least part of the estates acquired in this manner 
were not kept by the state but were ceded to relatives and other servants of the emperor. 
Indeed, it is during the reign of Alexios I that we witness the development of the new 
system of remuneration of state servants by privileges and by grants of land that would 
later evolve into the better known pronoiai.5 The confiscations in favour of the Italians 
are in many respects different from those made in application of the measure of epibole, 
but they both share a common characteristic, albeit partially. In both cases, the land seized 
was not kept by the state but was ceded to certain beneficiaries. Now, if we look at the 
evidence coming from the later period, that is, after 1204, we may find great similarities 
between the confiscation practices of the Palaiologan state and the expropriations in 
favour of the Italians. In the late period, ad boc confiscations of land carried out so that 
the property may be ceded to a certain pronoiarios were a relatively common practice. 
And of course, most of these grants were done on the condition that the beneficiaries offer 
military service to the empire. Another obvious similarity of the real estate donations to 
the Italians with the later pronoiai is their pronounced pecuniary character. The property 
donations were part of a larger, essentially, financial package that included annual rents 
paid directly to the republics and complete or partial exemption from commercial duties. 
Although not all of the relevant documents, chrysobulls and praktika paradoseos, mention 
or give details of the revenues of the properties ceded, it is clear that the houses, shops, and 
skalai were seen as a source of income.” The biggest difference between the donations 


64 These confiscations are documented by the archives of several Athonite monasteries and by the letters of 
Theophylact of Ochrid; see Actes d’Iviron II, ed. J. Lefort, N. Oikonomidés, D. Papachryssanthou (Paris 1990), 
28-9; J. Lefort, ‘The rural economy, seventh-twelfth centuries’, in EHB, 288; A. Harvey, ‘The land and 
taxation in the reign of Alexios I Komnenos: The evidence of Theophylact of Ochrid’, REB 51 (1993) 150-1. On 
epibole, see most recently Oikonomidés, Fiscalité (as in n. 3), 56-61. 

65 Actes d'lviron Il, 29. 

66 Oikonomides, ‘The role of the Byzantine state’, 1039 ff. Alexios I was not the first emperor to grant land 
to state servants, soldiers in particular. Cf. the remarks of Nikos Oikonomides concerning Leon Kephalas 
(ibidem, 1041) and of Paul Magdalino on foreign mercenaries in the 11th c: ‘The Byzantine army and the land: 
From stratiotikon ktema to military pronoia’, in Byzantium at War: 9th — 12th c. (Athens 1997) 26-32. Cf. also 
the case of the land grants to Armenian princes in eastern and central Anatolia during the 10th and 11th c: 
J. D. Howard-Johnston, ‘Crown lands and the defence of imperial authority in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries’, BF 21 (1995) 94-7. 

67 When the documents mention the properties’ revenue they speak of rent (two types of rent are mentioned: 
enoikion and emphyteuma); they also use the generic term ‘income’ (eisodos) which clearly refers to rent. It is 
probable that not all properties were rented out, especially the skalai from which the beneficiaries would collect 
dues paid on transactions taking place there; on the revenues of these establishments, see P. Magdalino, “The 
grain supply of Constantinople, ninth-twelfth centuries’, in C. Mango and G. Dagron (eds.) Constantinople 
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to the foreigners and the pronoiai is that in the case of the latter the state retained the 
ownership of the land ceded, the grant normally being limited to the life-time of the 
pronoiarios. On the contrary, the donations to the Italians, although conditional, were 
meant as permanent transfers of property. Rather than seeing in this a reflection of 
the general practices of the Comnenian era, it is preferable to view it as the natural 
consequence of the fact that the beneficiaries here were not men but states. 

The confiscations in favour of the Italians seem to be essentially of the same nature as 
those of the later centuries. They both can be seen as a side effect of the system according 
to which the state remunerated its servants by land grants. Indeed, what we know about 
the period after 1204, suggests that this system created an increased need for land, 
especially in some specific areas of the empire's territory. Although the state's land 
resources must have normally been great, they may have not always been sufficient. There 
is no doubt that, in order to satisfy the beneficiaries of land grants, the latter would have 
to meet some conditions, which must have included the estate's location.9 It has already 
been suggested that this constraint was present in the case of the concessions to foreigners 
of properties on the Golden Horn. 

The existence of a relation between the donations to the Italian city-states and the 
developments that occurred in the Comnenian period in the ways the state rewarded 
its servants has also been postulated by Angeliki Laiou. She has argued that the kind of 
agreement we see in the chrysobulls issued to the Italians does not derive from western 
influences but that it represents an internal development. Laiou has also suggested that 
such bilateral agreements may have not been used exclusively in the relations of 
Byzantium with foreign powers but also between the emperor and his subjects.” It is 
impossible to say with certainty if what we see in the evidence concerning the Italians 
reflects a general or frequent practice that affected not only Constantinople but the whole 
empire. But I do not see anything opposing such an idea. The fact that no trace of such 
practices is to be found in the monastic archives, our main source of information on 
confiscation in the later period, is not significant since very few acts have survived from 
the twelfth century." Moreover, what we know about the confiscation of lands in favour 


Continue 

and its Hinterland (Cambridge 1995) 42-3. Interestingly none of our documents mentions any fiscal exemption 
in relation to the properties ceded to the Italians, which means that the taxes would continue to be paid. 

68 According to Oikonomides, land grants were initially perpetual, as in the case of the donations to Leon 
Kephalas; by the 12th c. however the grants — pronoiai — had been limited to the life-time of the beneficiaries: 
‘The role of the Byzantine state’, 1039-43. 

69 Smyrlis, ‘The state, the land and private property’, 64. 

70 Laiou, ‘The emperor’s word’ (as in n. 6). 

71 There is, however, a case of a monastic estate that was seized by the state, possibly in order to be given to 
a soldier: Actes de Lavra I, ed. P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, N. Svoronos (Paris 1970) no. 56 (1104), apparatus; cf. 
Oikonomides, ‘The role of the Byzantine state’, 1043. 
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of the Italians has the characteristics of a regular practice: a procedure repeated several 
times, with no significant changes, over a period of 120 years; a guaranty clause addressed 
not to the specific victims of the confiscation but to all possible owners. One may then 
imagine that the situation in the twelfth century resembled that of the later centuries, 
when the state occasionally confiscated estates, often monastic, in order to cede them to 
pronoiarioi. 
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Symeon the Sanctified and the re-foundation of 
Xenophon" | 


Rosemary Morris 
University of York 


The re-foundation of the Athonite monastery of Xenophon at the end of the eleventh 
century provides an interesting case study of the activities of a ‘second founder’. The 
activities of Symeon the Sanctified demonstrate how a high-ranking, ex-imperial official 
re-established the status and possessions of Xenophon by using the wealth, legal expertise 
and social connections at his disposal. Making use of a detailed study of documents from 
the archive of Xenophon, the article suggests solutions to the puzzling chronology of 
Symeon's activities on the holy mountain and discusses the causes of his conflict with the 
Athonite authorities and subsequent re-instatement. 


This is a story of uncanonical activity, prejudice and favouritism. It is also a story which 
still presents many questions and problems, but which may help to elucidate what the 
concept of ‘re-foundation’ of a Byzantine monastery meant in practical terms and what 
effect it might have on the existing customs of a house. It is also an interesting example of 
the complexity of the relationships between the imperial power and its particularly 
favoured monastic community on Mount Athos. Like many good stories, it starts in 
medias res. In a document (paradosis) from the archives of the Athonite monastery of 
Xenophon, dated by its editor Denise Papachryssanthou to 1089 (July, Ind. 12, 6597), the 
Protos Paul of Athos relates how the house came to be restored by its ‘second founder’ 
(deuteros ktetor), Symeon.! He clearly places the events in the reign of Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates (1078—1081). They may be summarised as follows: 


* An earlier version of this paper was first delivered at the Third Evergetis Colloquium: Founders and 
Refounders of Byzantine Monasticism, in Portaferry, Co. Down in September, 1998 and has been published 
without permission in M. Mullett (ed.), Founders and Refounders in Byzantine Monasticism (Belfast 2007). 

1 See D. Papchryssanthou (ed.), Actes de Xénophon (Paris 1986), no. 1 (1089), analysis of document, 62-4. 
The date of the document has been the subject of considerable discussion, see Actes de Xénophon, 64-5 and A. 
Kazhdan, ‘A date and an identification in the Xenophon, no. 1’, B 59 (1989) 267-71. The difficulties with the 
dating arise from the inconsistency of the details apparently given by the document: the year of the world 6591 
does not tally with the 12^ indiction contained in an ancient copy and the (corrected) original. 
Papachryssanthou, (op cit. 64) argues convincingly that the 12" indiction should be retained and 6591 corrected 
to 6597. For the associated problem of the date(s) of the Protos Paul of Athos, see Xénophon, 66-7. The whole 
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While this emperor [Nikephoros III] was still living, the megas droungarios Stephen, 
a native of the capital, a very worthy and rich man, a eunuch, asked the emperor for 
permission to leave the world and take up the monastic habit. After permission was 
given, he decided to install himself on Mount Athos with three of his circle. They 
found a completely ruined monastery called *of Xenophon' and he got an imperial 
ordinance permitting him to restore it, which he did, partly at the emperor's 
expense. He undertook the restoration, embellished the church, surrounded part of 
the monastery with a wall and built numerous cells for the monks. He added 
vineyards, fields and properties so that the monastery came to be counted amongst 
the greatest. Then he took the habit under the name of Symeon as did his young 
followers under the names of Eusebios, Kandidos and Hilarion.” 


The house had, in fact, been first founded at the end of the tenth century, for in the 
Athonite archives there are mentions of a Xenophon who had founded a house dedicated 
to St. George. The ‘monk and hegoumenos’ Xenophon witnessed an act of the Protos 
Nikephoros of Athos, almost certainly in 998. An act of sale of 1001 was also witnessed by 
‘Xenophon, monk and hegoumenos of St George’. He also witnessed an Iviron document 
in 1007.? Another important source for early Athonite history also testifies to Xenophon’s 
existence. In the Life of Athanasios the Athonite (A), a ‘Xenophon’ tells of the cure by the 
Saint of his (Xenophon’s) brother the ‘monk Theodore'.* Papachryssanthou is of the view 
that this Theodore was, in reality, also Xenophon’s successor as hegoumenos of the 
monastery which they might well have founded together? Theodore witnessed an act of 
the Protos Nikephoros in December 1018 as ‘hegoumenos of St George' and was still in 
charge in 1035 when he signed a Lavra document as Theodore *monk and servant (doulos) 
of St George “of Xenophon" ’.” A third member of the family, Theodoulos, a cousin, was 
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affair is briefly summarised in K.M. Ringrose, The perfect servant. Eunuchs and the social construction of 
gender in Byzantium (Chicago and London 2003) 125-7. 

2 Papachryssanthou's Summary, Xénophon, 62 (my trans.). 

3 J. Bompaire, J. Lefort, V. Kravari, C. Giros (eds.), Actes de Vatopédi, I, Des origines à 1329 ( Paris 2001), 
no. 2 (Sept. Indiction 12, almost certainly 998); no. 3 (1001). See also J. Lefort, N. Oikonomidés, D. 
Papachryssanthou with H. Métrévéli and V. Kravari (eds.), Actes d’Iviron, I, Des origines au milieu du Xle 
siécle (Paris 1985), no. 14 (1007). 

4 Vitae duae antique Sancti Athanasii Atbonitae, ed. J. Noret (Turnhout/Louvain 1982), Vita A, 97-9. The 
narrator is described as ‘the priest Xenophon, brother in the flesh to this Theodore, a hegoumenos of one of the 
monasteries on the mountain', see c. 203, 97. 

5. Xénopbon, Introduction, 4. 

6 Vatopédi, I, no. 5 (1018). A ‘kyr Xenophon’ is mentioned in that document (l. 21), but with no indication 
that he was dead. He may, in fact, have been still alive, but have passed on the hegoumenate to his brother, see 
Xénophon, Introduction, 4. 

7 P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, D. Papachryssanthou and N. Svoronos (eds.), Actes de Lavra, I ( Paris 1970), no. 29 
(1035). This is the first mention of the title of the monastery as ‘of Xenophon’, which was to become its 
usual epithet and probably suggests that Xenophon himself had been dead for some time. See Xénopbon, 
Introduction, 5. 
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a monk on Athos at the same time as Xenophon and, as reported in the 1089 document, 
had given or bequeathed his own house of St. Nicholas tou Chrysokamarou to him at an 
unknown date. The monastery was alive and well throughout most of the eleventh 
century, when various of its begoumenoi witnessed Athonite documents? Only two years 
thus elapsed between the last ‘sighting’ of a hegoumenos of Xenophon in 1076 and the first 
possible year (1078) for the arrival of Symeon on Athos, since it was the Emperor 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates who, as we have seen, allowed him to leave Constantinople.” 
This permission was, it has been suggested, a mutually acceptable way of getting rid 
of someone who had served the previous regime in high office but was not wholly in 
sympathy with the new order." It is clear that 1078 is indeed the year that Symeon arrived 
on Athos, since we find him mediating at the behest of the young megas domestikos 
Alexios Komnenos with the rebel Nikephoros Basilakios (or Basilakes) near Thessalonike 
later in that year.? In Nikephoros Bryennios’ History, he is referred to as ‘the most 
excellent monk, Symeon, the kathegoumenos of the monks in the Monastery of Xenophon 


on Athos’, though Anna Komnene (mistakenly) later identified the emissary concerned as 


‘the monk Ioannikios’.” 


8 See Xénopbon, no. 1 (1089), 1. 92. 

9 For the hegoumenos George, see N. Oikonomidés (ed.), Actes de Kastamonitou ( Paris 1978), no. 1 (1047), 
l. 23; for Theodore (II), two acts of Vatopedi, nos. 7 and 9 (1059 and 1071); for Nicholas, M. Živojinović, 
V. Kravari, C. Giros (eds.), Actes de Chilandar, I: Des origines à 1319 (Paris, 1998), no. 2 (1076), l. 36. 

10 The chronology of Nikephoros Botaneiates’ revolt is important here. Botaneiates marched on 
Constantinople in October, 1077 and entered the city on 27^ March or Ist April, 1078, see J.-C. Cheynet, 
Pouvoir et contestations a Byzance (963-1210) (Paris 1990), no. 105, 84-5. He was crowned emperor on 2™ June 
or 2"4 July, 1078. Stephen/Symeon could not, therefore, have left Constantinople before early April, 1078. 

11 See Xénophon, Introduction, 13—4. Papachryssanthou points out that Stephen/Symeon was clearly closer to 
Alexios Komnenos than he was to Nikephoros Botaneiates, who did nothing to intervene when Symeon and his 
monks were later expelled from Athos. It is frustrating not to know more of Symeon's career in the world. We 
only know that his name was Stephen and that he had been megas droungarios. Kazhdan, ‘A date and and 
identification', 269, raised the question of whether he had been droungarios of the fleet or of the vigla; 
Papachryssanthou, following Oikonomidés (N. Okonomideés, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe 
siécles (Paris 1972), is in no doubt that he was a high legal official. Given Theophylact of Ochrid's regard for 
his sophistication, (see below and n. 46), it seems far more likely that he was a high-ranking, educated official, 
rather than a military man. 

12 For the revolt of Nikephoros Basilakios/Basilakes, see Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, no. 108 and n. 5; 
pp. 86—7; 352. Basilakios actually rebelled in the spring of 1078, though he had been planning his action since 
the summer of the previous year. It is not clear when the revolt ended; Gautier suggested June or July 1078 (see 
Nicephori Bryennii historiarum libri quattuor, ed. and trans. P. Gautier (Brussels 1975), 294—5 and n. 6. But if 
Basilakios’ capitulation was a little later in the year, this would, to an extent, answer Kazhdan's concerns that 
Stephen/Symeon would not have had enough time to leave Constantinople, reach Athos, begin to renovate the 
monastery, become a monk and hegoumenos and then be chosen as an emissary to Basilakios between April, 
1078 and the rebel’s surrender. He was certainly right to point out that ‘it is very difficult for all these events to 
have occurred within three or four months’, see Kazhdan, ‘A date and an identification’, 270-1. But it is not 
impossible. 

13 Anna Komnene identified the monk concerned as ‘Ioannikios’, who accompanied the young Alexios 
Komnenos on his early campaigns, see Anne Comnéne, Alexiade, ed. and trans. B. Leib, 3 vols. (Paris 1935-45); 
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What, therefore, had been happening to Xenophon in the meantime that could 
justify the description, ‘neglected in every way’? Should we believe that a house whose 
begoumenos had witnessed a document as recently as 1076 could accurately be described 
as ‘competely ruined’ and ‘needing much help from its holder’, since a community was 
obviously still in place there. In fact, the phrase used in the document might have a rather 
less severe nuance. There is certainly an implication that the fabric of Xenophon was 
dilapidated and repairs might have been necessary. But the phrase could also be taken in 
a more legal sense to mean that the house had come under outside pressures or had 
become involved in disputes which had gone against it. Maybe leadership was lacking. In 
the document of 1089, Symeon is reported to have obtained the required imperial 
horismos and, indeed, a monetary gift from the emperor, ‘towards, as one might say, the 
second renewal of the monastery. What he actually did is mentioned in two places, 
firstly in the main account written in the name of the Protos Paul and, secondly, in an 
earlier document issued by Alexios Komnenos inserted within it." It is clear that the 
Protos drew upon this account, as the language is extremely similar. In Alexios Komnenos' 
ordinance, Symeon's activity is reported thus: 


He constructed many buildings from their foundations, he brought many fields and 
vineyards into production, he extended the wall around the monastery, he beautified 
the church and, as one might say, renewed new for old. 


The Protos’ version, making adjustments for the fact that he is relating events from the 
moment of Symeon's arrival on Athos, reads: 


He began to raise the monastery from its foundations, he beautified the church, 
he built a wall around part of it and constructed many cells for the monks and he 
consecrated vineyards, pastures and properties as belonging to the monastery.’ 


After recounting how Symeon and his followers took the habit, the Protos’ document then 
comments that the building was such that the house came to be numbered amongst the 


Continue 

vol. 4: Index by P. Gautier (Paris 1976), I, 32; Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, 2 
vols. (Berlin, New York 2001); Index by F. Kolovou and D. R. Reinsch, 37. The historian Nikephoros 
Bryennios was the grandson of Nikephoros Bryennios ‘the Blind’ who had rebelled against Botaneiates 
immediately before (see Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, no. 104, 83-4) and of whom Basilakios was an ally. 
He was surely better informed about this matter than was his wife. As Papachryssanthou points out 
(Xénopbon, p. 14), he accurately associates the name of the messenger, his monastery and its location. 

14 Xénopbon, p. 62 (Papachryssanthou’s summary). 

15 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 26-7, cf. ll. 54—5. 

16 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 27-8. For the horismos, or imperial order, see ODB, II, 946. 

17 For the ordinance of Alexios Komnenos, variously referred to as horismos, prostage, prostaxis, dated to 
May, 1089, see Xénophon, no. 1, ll. 52-71 and p. 69. 

18 Xénophon, no. 1, ll. 55-57. 

19 Xénophon, no. 1, ll. 28-31. 
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most powerful monasteries. This is, surely, his comment on what the end result of 
Symeon's activities were during his first stay on Athos (early summer 1078 to April 1081 at 
the latest) and does not give much indication of the chronology of the building works. 

Indeed, these accounts should not be taken too literally. To begin with, it is not safe 
to conclude that Xenophon was ‘ruined’ when Symeon arrived. Accounts of recon- 
struction ‘from the foundations’ are quite common in hagiogaphical sources; the account 
of Symeon the New Theologian’s ‘rebuilding’ of the Monastery of St Mamas in 
Constantinople in 980 may stand as a case in point. 


The monastery was in great need of repair and all the parts which had been destroyed 
or had fallen down Symeon had removed, since they were useless, and he 
reconstructed the monastery.?! 


So ‘refoundation’ did not, in this case, necessarily mean the construction of basic monastic 
structures, though it might well have meant their repair. What it clearly did mean was 
improvement and investment in buildings, decoration, stock and land. We should also 
look to defining ‘refoundation’ in a more legal sense. Symeon clearly took over as 
hegoumenos (From whom? Had there been a continuous hegoumenate from 1076—1078?) 
and installed three followers as monks. But were there any other monks already there? 
This is a difficult question. By 1089, apparently, there were 55 monks and Symeon had 
constructed many cells for them; the document of the Protos Paul is quite clear about 
this.? Indeed, Symeon's successor was to be chosen *by the monks of the monastery'.? But 
if there were indeed monks there in 1078, then the story of the refoundation of Xenophon 
might read somewhat differently. 

An alternative version might, therefore, be that, at some point after 1076, the 
succession to the hegoumenate of Xenophon lapsed or had been disputed for reasons 
which are unclear, but which may have had to do with the rundown state of the house. 
Symeon stepped in to fill the breach, bringing some new blood and extensive funds to 
repair, beautify and extend the monastery. But there is an even more radical possibility. 
Given that it is hard to believe that anyone could simply decide to install himself 
on Mount Athos, arrive, and immediately find a monastery to involve himself with, 
particularly as hegoumenos, the process may well have been an even more long-term one. 
Symeon had held the post of megas droungarios in Constantinople. He had, therefore, 
already enjoyed a long and lucrative legal career. There is no doubt he had access to 
extensive funds. He embellished the monastery and he made a gift, almost certainly shortly 
after he arrived, of 36 pounds of trachy nomismata for the upkeep of the Church of the 


20 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 34—5. 

21 Un grand mystique byzantin. Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien (942-1022), par Nicétas Stéthatos, 
ed. and trans. J. Hausherr and G. Horn (Rome 1928) c. 34, p. 46 (my trans.). See R. Morris, Monks and laymen 
in Byzantium, 843-1118 (Cambridge, 1995) 172-4 for further examples. 

22 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 80-1. 

23 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 166-7. 
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Mese — the Athonite administrative headquarters at Karyes.™ He also spent a great deal 
on books and ornaments for Xenophon. He certainly had some kind of connection with 
Nikephoros Botaneiates, who ‘allowed’ him to leave the capital and also made a donation 
to the building work at Xenophon.” Whatever his real reasons for leaving Constantinople, 
is it not likely that Symeon already knew of the monastery of Xenophon and thus made his 
way directly there? 

We do not know, incidentally, when and where Symeon became a monk, though we 
do know that his name in the world was Stephen. The Act of the Protos Paul has him 
arriving on Athos, refounding the house and then becoming a monk.” If this is so, who 
tonsured him? Could it, in fact, have been in Xenophon itself? The Protos' silence on the 
location and, indeed, on the question of who instructed Symeon in the monastic life is 
puzzling, though, admittedly, the document is an official summary, not a hagiography. 
Was Xenophon a house with which Symeon had family connections? Had he already 
made donations to it? Was he related to the last known hegoumenos (Nicholas, mentioned 
in 1076)?” Whatever the nature of his previous knowledge or relationship with Xenophon, 
however, the account in the document of 1089 has Symeon more or less walking in and 
establishing himself. Was an imperial hand at work in all this? Interestingly enough, 
Nikephoros Botaneiates is confused in sixteenth-century hagiographical accounts of the 
origins of the Athonite monastery of Docheiariou with Nikephoros Phokas, in whose time 


24 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 179-81 and see Introduction, 14. 

25 Xénophon, no.1, |. 21 (permission to leave Constantinople); ll. 27-8 (provision of horismos and money by 
Botaneiates). 

26 Xénopbon, ll. 31-32. Here, as in two other places in the document (ll. 40; 53), Symeon is given the epithet 
of hegiasmenos, usually translated as ‘the Sanctified’. The first reference seems to associate the adjective with 
his becoming a monk: ‘He took the monastic schema and received the new name of Symeon in the place of 
Stephen and (was) sanctified by the cutting of his hair.’ But why continue to single out for a special mention of 
*sanctification' one who had simply undergone a ritual common to all those taking the habit? More may have 
been implied by its specific use here. 1 am extremely grateful for the researches and suggestions of Dirk 
Krausmüller on this subject. He points out that Pagiazein is certainly used as a cognate with aphieroun ‘to 
dedicate to God’ in the Souda, which would fit with its use to describe the process of becoming a monk. But it 
is also associated with concepts of purity and chastity; see, for example, 'Vie de S. Nicéphore', ed. H. Delehaye, 
AB, 14 (1895) c. 15, p. 146 where bagios is paralleled with katharos. Nikephoros, bishop of Ephesos in the late 
tenth century, was, of course, also a eunuch. This Life contains (as does Theophylact of Ochrid's In defence of 
Eunuchs, see n. 46 below), passages which praise the ability of eunuchs to gain chastity through struggle; it is 
not to be thought that their physical state has rendered them naturally chaste. Thus hagiasmenos can be used 
to describe both those who are naturally chaste because their simplicity has rendered them impassive (see, for 
example, Callinicos, Vie d'Hypatios. Introduction, texte critique et notes, ed. G,J. M. Bartelinck (SC, 177, 
Paris, 1971) c. 1, p. 174) and also those who have achieved ‘impassivity’ after being castrated. Thus in the case 
of Symeon the Sanctified there could have been an implicit reference to his castration in the epithet. At any rate, 
it was a highly complimentary one, rather out of keeping with his later treatment by the Athonites and one 
wonders why he, in particular, should have been granted it and, indeed, by whom was it granted? 

27 See n. 9, above. 
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the house had supposedly been founded.” This might be a distant echo of the fact that 
Botaneiates was a known patron of Athonite houses and Docheiariou, by the late eleventh 
century when it had moved site, was now a neighbour of Xenophon. Indeed, the eleventh- 
century refounder of Docheiariou was one Euthymios, who as Oikonomides pointed out, 
might well have been a contemporary of Nikephoros Botaneiates.? Could it not be 
suggested, then, that Nikephoros Botaneiates actually sent Symeon to Athos, having 
allowed him to leave his civilian post and become a monk, and that Symeon became 
hegoumenos of an existing, though possibly run-down monastery with imperial approval 
and support, if not precisely at imperial behest? 

Matters are somewhat clearer when we ask what Symeon actually did for Xenophon 
as ‘refounder’. The periorismos and inventory at the end of the prostaxis of 1089 gives a 
list of five icons given to the house by Symeon, 136 liturgical books (including a Gospel 
Book given by ‘the emperor’, presumably Alexios Komnenos) and ecclesiastical vessels 
weighing 3,000 lbs. in total. The landed property described included olive trees and 
vineyards planted by Symeon; 14 plough teams, 100 horses and asses; 130 buffalo; 50 cows 
and 2,000 goats and sheep, though it is not known when these animals were acquired. It is 
also clear that all kinds of long-running land matters involving Xenophon were tidied up 
at this point.? So Symeon, in 1089 was doing everything an efficient deuteros ktetor and 
hegoumenos should do: building, repairing, endowing and restoring or maintaining the 
integrity of the property of the house which extended well beyond the mountain into 
the Chalkidike. A list is given of property beyond Athos, some of it having belonged to the 
house for some time, other lands having been acquired by Symeon himself. To existing 
estates of Xenophon on the peninsula of Longos at Bourboura, Symeon added a property 
of 700 modioi at Gymnou and another of 1,000 modioi at Sibre.? In Thessalonike, he 
bought two groups of houses to add to the one the monastery already owned and further 
houses near the Church of St Menas. ? 

This activity and the establishment of 55 monks would have been extremely good 
going for the eleven years between Symeon's arrival on Mt. Athos and the record of 1089, 
but, in fact, it was achieved in far less time than that. For at some point between 1078 and 


28 N. Oikonomidés (ed.), Actes de Docheiariou (Paris 1984) pp. 3; 7-8. 

29 Docheiariou, p. 8. The history of Docheiariou provides another interesting example of Athonite 
refoundation. The original house, dedicated to St Nicholas at Daphne having been founded pre-1013, probably 
by John, the docheiarios or ‘gatekeeper’ (possibly of Xeropotamou). In the mid-eleventh century, probably 
between 1051-6, the house was rebuilt on a new site to the west of Xenophon, as the Monastery of St Nicholas 
of Docheiariou, by its second founders, the monk Euthymios and his nephew, Neophytos ‘of a rich and 
aristocratic family'. Botaneiates had other dealings with Athonite monasteries, for example supporting the 
Monastery of Xeropotamou in its dispute with Iviron over lands at Sisikion, see J. Bompaire (ed.), Actes de 
Xéropotamou (Paris 1966) no. 6 (1081) which refers to the earlier intervention of Botaneiates. 

30 Xénophon, ll. 81-8 (icons, books and vessels); 93-111 (property); 153-5 (animals). For property 
management, see p. 144—5 and nn. 58-61, below. 

34 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 148-70 and see Introduction, 17. 

32 Xénophon, no. 1, ll. 152-3. 
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1081, Symeon and his three disciples were expelled from Athos and the document of 
1089 records their re-admittance on the imperial order of Alexios Komnenos to whom, it 
reports, Symeon had gone to plead liis case as soon as the former had become Emperor in 
1081.? If we accept that Symeon was not allowed back on Athos until the spring of 1089 
(though this is not absolutely certain), then an amazing amount was achieved in three 
years and there can be only one reason why this was so: cash. It would imply that Symeon 
brought vast amounts of money with him, which he immediately put to good use. The 
36 pounds of coin donated to the Mese alone came to 2,592 nomismata. The cost of the 
property is not known, but it has recently been suggested that one modios of first class 
land would have cost 1 nomisma at the time; a modios of second-class land (which would 
include arable) would be % nomisma; a modios of poorest land 1/3 nomisma. If we 
assume that Symeon's purchases at Gymnou and Sibre were arable land, then he would 
have paid some 850 nomismata for them.?* If the land were of better quality (vineyards 
or olive groves) he would have paid more; vineyards could cost about 4 nomismata 
per modios.) As for books, they have been estimated to have cost between 1 and 10 
nomismata each. Symeon was clearly ‘seriously rich’. There is, however, nothing 
particularly unusual about this story. There were many other rich laymen who became 
monks and put their fortunes towards ‘restoring’ a monastery. 

Very soon after Symeon’s arrival on Athos, however, things started to go badly 
wrong. Trouble brewed because the three followers with Symeon were ‘unbearded’: young 
men and possibly also eunuchs. Symeon himself certainly was one. And there was worse: 
during the Athonite assemblies (synaxeis) the three young monks were arrogant and 
disrespectful to their elders." As a result, all the Athonite monks gathered and expelled 
Symeon and his three companions from the mountain, ‘bringing into action the rule 
concerning the un-bearded’.*® The regulation cited here (dating back to the typikon for 
Athos established by the emperor John Tzimiskes in 971-2 and confirmed by that of 
Constantine Monomachos in 1045), was not that concerning eunuchs but that concerning 
beardless young men.? But it very likely that Eusebios, Kandidatos and Hilarion were 


33  Xénopbon, no, 1, ll. 45-8. 

34 C. Morrisson and J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Prices and wages in the Byzantine world’, in A.E. Laiou (ed.), The 
Economic History of Byzantium, 3 vols. (Washington DC, 2002) II, 815—78, here at 818-21. 

35 Morrisson and Cheynet, ‘Prices and wages’, 832. 

36 Morrisson and Cheynet, ‘Prices and wages’, 857. 

37 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 35-45. 

38  Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 36; 70; 174. The term used is ageneios. 

39 See Typikon of Emperor John Tzimiskes, trans. G. Dennis in J. P. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero 
(eds.), Byzantine monastic foundation documents (hereafter,BMFD), 5 vols. (Washington D.C. 2000) I, doc. 12, 
section 16; Typikon of Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos, trans. T. Miller, BMFD, I, doc. 15, 
sections 1 and 15. In a related issue, the canonical age of ordination to the diaconate was re-affirmed to be 25 
and that to the priesthood to be 30. For Greek texts, see D. Papachryssanthou (ed.), Actes du Prótaton, (Paris 
1975), nos. 2 and 8. 
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eunuchs since, as we shall see, Symeon liked to gather them around him. In fact, as Denise 
Papachryssanthou pointed out, what the Athonites mainly objected to was Symeon's 
‘arrogance’ in introducing these young men without the permission of the Protos.” 
Interesting things were therefore happening. A rich refounder, who had made an 
extremely generous gift to the Athonite community was soon to be expelled by that very 
community for breaking its typika. In this case, it would seem, regulations for the whole 
mountain overrode those of individual houses. In fact, apart from the regulations for the 
Great Lavra, there are no formal Greek typika for individual Athonite houses. Only 
Docheiariou and Koutloumousiou seem also to have had documents establishing their 
own regulations and both of these are short testamentary writings dealing with specific 
issues of interest to the monasteries concerned, not wide-rangng sets of rules for the 
conduct of the monastic life." This would suggest that the regulations laid down in 
the Typikon of John Tzimiskes (which themselves found an echo in St Athanasios’ last 
regulations for the Great Lavra) and later in that of Constantine Monomachos, formed a 
basic set of regulations to which all the Athonite monasteries were expected to adhere. 
Complaints were to be expected if they did not. Unfortunately, since no similar regulations 
have survived for other Holy Mountains or monastic confederations (such as those on 
Mount Kellion or Mount Ganos), it is impossible to know whether here, too, there were 
what might be termed ‘territorial’ typika, which overrode or supplemented those of 
individual houses.” The document of 1089 which formally re-established Symeon is 
described, somewhat unusually, as a paradosis *which will have the function of a typikon 
of the monastery in which all the goods of the house will be listed'.? Actually, this type of 
document is usually known as a brebion, but, as in the case of the Evergetis Hypotyposis, 
one can often discern elements of one type of document contained in another; the 
administrative genres are not mutually exclusive.^* But the issuance of something at least 


40 See Typikon of Emperor John Tzimiskes, section 16: ‘In case it [the arrival of boys, beardless youths and 
eunuchs on Mt Athos] cannot be avoided and the situation becomes urgent, we order that nothing should be 
done and nobody should be admitted or tonsured unless the Protos and all the superiors of the Mountain have 
investigated the case and freely consent. But if one of the superiors...out of contempt...and having been 
denounced for this once and then twice, and should give no evidence of changing his ways, then we consider 
it best simply to drive him away from the Mountain.’ That the matter was still an issue in the mid-eleventh 
century is clearly indicated on the Typikon of Monomacbos, section 1: ‘They [the complaining Athonite 
monks] said that some [of the monks] showed no respect for the provisions laid down in the typikon, namely 
that the monks should not accept and tonsure either eunuchs or beardless youths.' A further expulsion seems to 
have followed the promulgation of Monomachos’ typikon. 

41 See Rule of Neophytos for the Monastery of St. Michael the Archangel of Docheiariou on Mount Athos 
(c. 1118), trans. R. Allison, BMFD, IV, no. 41. This is a short testamentary document of the ‘second founder’ 
of Docheiariou. See also the Testaments of Chariton for the Monastery of Christ Saviour of Koutloumousi on 
Mount Atbos, (1370, 1370 and 1378), trans. G. Dennis, BMFD, IV, doc. 51, A-C. 

42 For the other holy mountains and their administrative structures, see Morris, Monks and laymen, 162-3. 
43 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 63-5. : 

44 Typikon of Timothy for the Monastery of the Mother of God Evergetis, trans. R. H. Jordan, BMFD, II, 
doc. 22, Appendix, 498-9. 
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referred to as a typikon (closely followed in this case by chrysobulls of confirmation) 
would strengthen the suggestion that typika (or documents referred to as typika), tend to 
appear at significant moments in a monastery’s history.? 

This, however, is running ahead of the story. Symeon left Athos and, surely at some 
point before 1089, went to Thessalonike, according to the evidence provided by 
Theophylact of Ochrid in his Treatise on Eunuchs. In it, he mentions a ‘famous, pleasant 
and charming! eunuch, Symeon, who had founded a monastery for eunuchs in 
Thessalonike and was, at the time of writing, the hegoumenos of an Athonite monastery.” 
The identification of the ‘charming eunuch’ with Symeon of Xenophon seems clear 
enough, it being hardly likely that there were two eunuch hegoumenoi, both called 
Symeon, on Athos at the same time." The problem is to fit Symeon's presence in 
Thessalonike with the date of Theophylact's work. Unfortunately, the latter cannot be 
established with any precision. It had been placed, albeit tentatively, in the early 1100s, 
but, if this is so, Symeon had long since returned to Athos. But it is intriguing that 
Theophylact, well-connected in Constantinople as he was, should have referred to him as 
*famous'. Symeon was, perhaps, better known than the silence of the Athonite archives 
about him after 1089 would suggest. Perhaps his eunuch monastery in Thessalonike was 
still in existence when Theophylact wrote. 48 

In 1081, however, on the accession of Alexios, ‘he [Symeon] hastened to put his case 
before the Emperor’.” If, as the language of the document implies, Symeon wasted no time 
in making his way to Constantinople (if he was not already there) to seek redress from the 
new emperor, who, it will be remembered, had employed him in a delicate diplomatic 
mission some three years earlier, then it is somewhat surprising that the process of 
rehabilitation took so long.? But the difficult military circumstances of the early years of 
Alexios' reign go some way to explaining it. In fact, Alexios undertook very little activity 
directly concerning Athos during most of the 1080s, though extensive grants of property in 


45 See Xénophon, no. 2 (1089), chrysobull of Alexios I Komnenos, September, 1089. 

46 For Greek text and trans., see Apologie de l’eunuchisme in Théophylacte d’Achrida, Discours, Traités, 
Poésies, ed. and trans. P. Gautier (Thessalonike 1980) 287—331, see 239. Discussion of the text in M.D. Spadaro, 
‘Un inedito di Teofilatto di Achrida sull'eunuchia', Rivista di studi Bizantini e Slavi, 1 (1981) = Miscellanea 
Agostino Pertusi, I, 3-38 and M. Mullett, ‘Theophylact of Ochrid's In Defence of Eunuchs * in S. Tougher (ed.) 
Eunuchs in Antiquity and Beyond (London 2002) 177-98. See also S. Tougher, ““The Angelic Life": 
monasteries for eunuchs’, in E. Jeffreys (ed), Byzantine style, religion and civilization. In honour of Sir Steven 
Runciman (Cambridge 2006) 238-52. 

47 See Xénopbon, Introduction, p. 13. 

48 Mullett, ‘In defence of eunuchs’ , 184 for a discussion of the date. See Apologie de l'eunuchisme (as in 
n. 46) 329, where Symeon's presence on Athos is given in the present tense which would fit with an early 
twelfth-century date for the treatise's composition. See also Spadaro, ‘Un inedito di Teofilatto', 16 and n. 40 
(containing a puzzling ‘non-correction’ of Gautier) and, for dating of c. 1107-8, 23. 

49  Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 45-52. 

50 See above p. 135 and nn. 12 and 13. This, of course, is why the earlier dating of Xénopbon, no. 1, to 1083 
seemed so attractive. See n. 1, above. 
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the Chalkidike were made to his relatives and close followers in that period. The fact that 
the documents re-establishing Symeon in Xenophon were issued in 1089 might also have 
been associated with a flurry of fiscal activity taking place in Macedonia immediately 
beforehand. This included a tax census in 1087-8 which resulted in revised tax 
assessments for Athonite monasteries, particularly the Great Lavra and Docheiariou.*! 

Symeon’s process culminated in his formal re-instatement at an Athonite assembly 
held at imperial behest in the presence of an imperial representative, one Theodore 
Senachereim.? This kind of direct imperial intervention on Athos was extremely unusual, 
especially if, as is likely, a special meeting of Athonite hegoumenoi was summoned. 
Clearly the issue was serious enough (and the individual concerned close enough to the 
emperor) to warrant this special treatment.? Theodore Senachereim took back with him 
to Alexios an official copy (ison) of the Protos Paul's document, doubtless to ‘make 
assurance doubly sure’.** Very soon afterwards Symeon acquired favourable chrysobulls 
from Alexios Komnenos, one of which (now lost) confirmed Symeon in his post and made 
him an imperial gift of a Gospel Book and another, of September 1089, which restored 
property to his house." 

There are, therefore, some interesting points that emerge from a consideration of this 
case about the process of ‘refoundation’. Was Xenophon in any way ‘targeted’ by Symeon 
as a suitable candidate for restoration, and, if so, how was this done? Secondly, if 
Theophylact's Symeons were identical with each other and with Symeon the Sanctified, 
the distinct possibility is raised that, at least for a time, the nature of the monastery of 
Xenophon was changed. It may have become a house which welcomed young men and 
eunuchs, in direct contravention of Athonite regulations, as Symeon surely knew. It was 


51 See Morris, Monks and laymen, 52. 

52 Alexios clearly felt the matter important enough to send his oikeios, Theodore Senachereim, to oversee the 
carrying out of his order (issued in May, 1089) which commanded Symeon's restoration. The identity of 
Theodore Senachereim is not absolutely clear. Margaret Mullett was wary of identifying him with the 
*Senachereim “the Assyrian” of a letter of Theophylact of Ochrid (see M.E. Mullett, Theophylact of Ochrid. 
Reading tbe letters of a Byzantine archbishop (Birmingham 1997) 130, n. 238. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contes- 
tations, 147, no. 209 and n.2, referring to the Xenophon document, identifies Theodore Senachereim simply as 
oikeios of Alexios Komnenos in 1085 (sic); a Constantine Senachereim proedros, kouropalates and doux in the 
second half of the eleventh century and a third, ‘unidentified’ Senachereim, a functionary in Bulgaria under 
Alexios Komnenos, mentioned in Theophylact's letter. Kazhdan, in ODB, I, 161 s.v. Arcruni, associates the 
family with Senakerim Arcruni, last King of Vaspurakhan, strategos of Cappadocia 1021-2 and lord of 
Sebasteia and suggests that his descendants took Senachereim/Senacherim as their family name. 

53 Kazhdan, ‘A date and an identification’, 267, was concerned that the Athonite assembly which agreed to 
restore Symeon to Xenophon appeared to have taken place after the Protos Paul's document which recorded its 
meeting (July 1089), but this is because he assumed that the gathering concerned was the usual August 15 
synaxis. Papachryssanthou, Xénopbon, 65, makes a good case for believing that this was an extraordinary 
meeting convened in June or the beginning of July 1089. 

$4 Xénopbon, no. 1, l. 66. 

55  Xénopbon, no. 1, 1. 87; no. 2 (Sept. 1089). 
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clearly allowed to remain so for a while by the Athonite authorities, and one cannot help 
feeling that the generous gift given to the community by Symeon smoothed the path for 
this irregularity. How Xenophon was managed, and by whom, during the period of 
Symeon's banishment, is a complete mystery. But there was clearly something worth 
coming back to, though, again, we do not know precisely when Symeon returned to 
Athos.6 The 1089 document, however, indicates that ‘traditional’ values were to be 
restored. The monks of Xenophon were to select the next hegoumenos, and he was both 
to be installed by the Protos and approved by the emperor (a move which, incidentally, 
also established imperial protection for Xenophon). No more eunuchs or young men 
under twenty years of age were to be admitted to the house. Symeon himself was not to 
leave Athos without the permission of the Protos.” 

Symeon's experience on Athos brings into question the ability of a refounder to alter 
the existing customs of a house and, in this case, those of the wider monastic community 
in which it was situated. It is unlikely that the Athonites would have successfully expelled 
Symeon had he not so blatantly transgressed Athonite written regulations on the subject of 
eunuchs and young men. It is perhaps a mark of imperial influence on Athos that he was 
admitted in the first place; certainly his re-installation was imposed rather than accepted. 
But, as the need to re-iterate the regulations on these matters as recently as 1045 
demonstrates, these were clearly issues of continuing concern on Athos, Indeed, as we 
shall see, they spilled over into the Constantinopolitan arena. Second founders, therefore, 
though not without power to amend or change, were wise to be cautious about altering 
the existing style of a house, especially when that house was subject not only to its own 
regulations, but to those of a wider monastic community. 

Symeon's activities on his return to Xenophon show him vigorously taking up the 
role of an active refounder. He first looked to the property rights of his charge. The 
periorismos of Xenophon was re-established in the 1089 document and outstanding issues 
concerning property both on the mountain and beyond were settled. A certain monydrios 
built by Hilarion Makrogenes had been given to Xenophon, but had been declared 
independent during Symeon's absence. With the agreement of the Protos, it was restored 
to Xenophon as a metochion and it was agreed that Hilarion should be supported by 
Xenophon until his death. Two monasteries, of Skamandrenos and of the Prophet 
Daniel, were reminded of the dues payable to Xenophon for land which they rented, 
though a long-standing debt of 1lb of gold owed by a past hegoumenos of Prophet Daniel 


56 Since, given Athonite hostility, it was clearly necessary for Symeon to return armed with the support of 
Comnene orders and chrysobulls and with the presence of a Comnene advisor, it seems likely that he delayed 
his return until 1089 when these were to hand. 

57 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 163-75. The reference to the ‘old regulation’ forbidding monks to leave Athos without 
permission of the Protos, is to the Typikon of John Tzimiskes, see Xénophon, 69. 

58  Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 120-136. Its periorismos is also given. 
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was deemed to have lapsed.” The affairs of the monastery of Phalakrou were also settled. 
At some point in the past, the Protos Gerasimos (also begoumenos of Xenophon, one of 
the rare earlier ‘sightings’) had planted a vineyard and built a tower in the monastery of 
Phalakrou. He had then granted this to Xenophon as a metochion. During Symeon's 
absence, this property had been confiscated by the Protos Paul and the house had been 
allowed to resume its status as a monastery. This state of affairs had been allowed to 
continue, but ‘conforming to the orders of the emperors Nikephoros [Botaneiates] and 
Alexios Komnenos’, the Protos now granted the house of Monoxylitou as a metochion of 
Xenophon in its stead. Symeon also managed to acquire, in the region of Abramitai near 
Stomiou, two properties of 1,000 and 500 modioi as compensation for a property variously 
known as the oikonomia of the monastery of the Kekaumenoi and Latzire or the 
proasteion of the Kekaumenoi, which had been taken from Xenophon c. 1084—5 and 
granted to Alexios Komnenos' brother, Isaac. These examples particularly emphasise the 
importance for Xenophon of having an ex-lawyer as refounder and hegoumenos. Thus the 
Protos' document was used not only to convey imperial wishes concerning Xenophon but 
also to set to rights all kinds of legal issues concerning ownership and rights which had 
either been allowed to lapse or whose rectification had been interrupted by Symeon's exile. 
Symeon himself was both able and powerful enough to re-establish the monastery's 
economic and judicial position. Nowhere is this made clearer than in the clauses which 
established Xenophon's place in the Athonite hierarchy. It was now to come after 
Vatopedi and the Amalfitan monastery (thus near the top of the ‘pecking order’) and the 
place of its monks in the Church of the Mese at Athonite assemblies was established *near 
the western pillar, to the left'.8 Wealth, land, position in the community of Athos; all 
these were achieved by Symeon by making use of the patronage of the emperor Alexios 
Komnenos (and, to a lesser and somewhat mysterious extent, that of Nikephoros 
Botaneiates). This is the portrait of the successful ‘interloper-type’ refounder. 

The career of Symeon of Xenophon as reflected in the Athonite archives is certainly 
intriguing. In addition, the hints that can be gleaned from the writings of Theophylact of 
Ochrid and Nikephoros Bryennios provide further glimpses of a figure of considerable 
sophistication and political importance. He clearly had significant ties with Alexios 
Komnenos and, even if Nikephoros Botaneiates was not a man he could work with 


59  Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 116-20; ll. 186-97 for the debt owed by the monastery of Prophet Daniel. Both the 
rents concerned were payable in kind: Prophet Daniel was to pay no more than 3 modioi of wine and 3 lbs of 
wax per annum; Skamandrenos was to pay 15 lbs of olive oil (one lb per tree) each year. 

60 Xénophon, no. 1, ll. 136-41. The begoumenos Gerasimos (mid 11" century, before 1056, see Xénophon, 
47) is also described as a Rouropalates, a high-ranking court official (see Oikonomidés, Listes de préséance, 
293), giving a tantalising hint that Stephen/Symeon was not the first powerful official to come to the house. 
61  Xénopbon, no. 2 (Sept. 1089). 

62 Xénopbon, no. 1, ll. 177-8 and see pp. 24; 25 and n.1. In the 14 century, Xenophon complained about the 
‘usurpation’ of its rank by Docheiariou (loc. cit., p. 25). 
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(presumably because of his loyalty to Nikephoros’ predecessor, Michael VII Doukas, a 
relative by marriage of the Komnenoi), the new emperor clearly appreciated that Symeon 
was not someone who could be imprisoned or cast aside. True, he left his post in 
Constantinople, but perhaps this was indeed to fulfil a pre-exisiting monastic vocation and 
not merely to take a conventional refuge from political life. He also left with imperial 
approval and with a not inconsiderable ‘golden handshake’. 

The most significant indication of Symeon's social and political importance is surely 
that he was such a blatant ‘special case’ on Mount Athos. As we have seen, the issue of the 
presence of eunuchs and young men on the Holy Mountain had been a running sore ever 
since the end of the tenth century. The typika of John Tzimiskes and Constantine 
Monomachos legislated against it, but it is clear that the issue was still a matter of contro- 
versy at the end of the eleventh century. Indeed, it does not appear that matters were 
settled once and for all by the Protos’ document of 1089. Other evidence reveals that the 
question was raised in Constantinople. This evidence is found in the puzzling and complex 
document known as the Diegesis merike, a ‘narrative’ (in some shape or form) or series of 
‘narratives’ about troubles on Mount Athos at the end of the eleventh century, which 
has still not been subjected to the study that it deserves.9 Among the controversies and 
conflicts related in the various accounts which were gathered together to form the ‘dossier’ 
as we know it, were complaints about the presence of children and eunuchs on Mount 
Athos. Delegations of monks, of a conservative persuasion, came to Alexios Komnenos 
complaining about these matters. The emperor, after condemning them as ‘false 
hesychasts’ for daring to leave the mountain without the permission of the Protos (another 
issue that was dealt with in the document of 1089), sent them on to the patriarch Nicholas 
Grammatikos (1084-1111), with instructions to deal with them as they were becoming an 
annoyance and sorely trying the imperial patience. In addition, and possibly at the same 
time, complaints were made by some Athonites about disruptive elements who had come 
to the mountain, some of whom were ‘learned and came from the palace’. Nicholas 
Grammatikos, in a letter preserved in the Diegesis Merike, wrote to Alexios that the 
‘hagiorites’ should not have to cultivate ‘sebastoi and men from the palace’ in a ‘desert 
spot’. Indeed, these men had now announced their intention to go to Egypt, which, in a 
possibly separate letter, patriarch Nicholas commented was a face-saving device to conceal 
the fact that they had been expelled and to avoid having them looking ridiculous.” 


63 Diegesis merike tou epistolou Alexiou Basileios kai Nicholaou Patriarchou genomene kata diaphorous 
kairous, in P. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden für die Geschichte der Athos-Kléster (Leipzig 1894) 163-84. In 1975, 
it was reported that the Greek scholar E. Kourilas was preparing a new edition of the Diegesis merike (see 
Prótaton, Appendix 1a, 266). This does not yet seem to have appeared. 

64 Diegesis merike, 170-3. 

65 Diegesis merike, 171, ll. 25-7; 172, ll. 20-4. 

66  Diegesis merike,174—5, esp. 175, ll. 32-5. 

67 loc. cit. 
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It is, of course, extremely tempting to jump to an obvious conclusion and associate 
the complaints about ‘courtiers’ who have subsequently been expelled with the fortunes of 
Symeon and his followers on Mount Athos. But the chronology of the Diegesis Merike is 
extremely murky. The passages concerned are, at present, associated with the Protos 
Hilarion of Athos, but it is not clear whether he was Protos in the 1090s, or, as Darrouzés 
believed, in c. 1109 to c. 1116.68 In either case, the complaints seem to be coming to the 
emperor (and for these purposes Alexios has to be in Constantinople!) after Symeon's 
re-instatement in 1089. Much more work needs to be done on this enigmatic text. But it 
might well be that the silence of the Athonite archives on Symeon's career after 1089 is 
testimony to the fact that the controversies concerning him rumbled on for years 
afterwards. Far from being involved, as the hegoumenos of a powerful and restored 
monastery, in Athonite affairs as a participant in, or witness of its administrative 
procedures, Symeon may well have been ostracised.” 

Nonetheless, we have in Symeon of Xenophon a classic example of a refounder with 
obvious friends and patrons in high places. It was his position in the world which provided 
him with the financial wherewithal to begin his monastic enterprise, and this which 
enabled him to carry on, even when he had clearly transgressed the typika of the larger 
community in which his foundation was situated. In his case, a typikon within the 
Typikon was established and exception to the rule was imposed by imperial authority. 
While this turned out to be a somewhat Pyrrhic victory for Symeon, it was clearly the 
making of Xenophon. 


68 See V. Grumel, ‘Les prótes de la Sainte-Montagne de l'Athos sous Alexis Ier Comnéne et le patriarche 
Nicolas III Grammaticos', REB 5 (1947) 206—17, here at 210-12; 214 for the dating of Hilarion to 1091/2-1094 
and J. Darrouzés, ‘Listes des Prótes de l'Athos', in Le millénaire du Mont Athos, 963-1963. Etudes et mélanges, 
2 vols. (Chevetogne 1963-4) I, 407—47, here at 416—17 for arguments in favour of c. 1109-1116. 

69 We do not know the date of Symeon's death. Given that he had reached a senior position in the Byzantine 
administration by 1078, he was certainly not in the first flush of youth when he came to Athos. It may be that 
the silence in the Athonite sources is a consequence of his death soon after 1089, but it is a silence that extends 
to other hegoumenoi of Xenophon until Nov. 1154, when the hegoumenos Hierotheos appears as a signatory 
to Lavra, l, no. 63. Xénopbon no. 3 is dated to 1300, but there are mentions in it of grave difficulties and 
disruptions in the time of the 'Latins' i.e. after 1204 and Papachryssanthou has suggested that the archives of 
Xenophon were dispersed for safe-keeping. Some were recovered, some not. We are not, therefore, really in a 
position to know how Symeon and his successors in the hegoumenate of Xenophon were treated by their 
Athonite brethren in the early twelfth century. 
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Two letters from the Vatican Registers for 1461-2, regarding funds lodged in the Bank of 
St George in Genoa by George Goudelis, are presented. The investment was originally 
intended to provide an income for the convent of St Nicholas in Constantinople but 
Goudelis made a proviso that if the city were to fall to the Turks, it should be used to 
sustain the poor. His son Manuel and granddaughter, Maria, were now petitioning the 
pope to have the money released to support their families. The differences between the 
two letters are discussed as is their significance for late Byzantine prosopograpby. 


Recent scholarship on the last century of the Byzantine empire has heightened awareness 
of the pivotal role played by a number of rich and prominent families. They included 
those of Notaras, Philanthropenos, Goudelis, lagaris and Mamalis who derived their 
wealth and influence not from the traditional sources of land or imperial patronage but 
from international commerce in co-operation with the Italian maritime republics of Venice 
and Genoa.! This article aims to make a small contribution to this developing picture by 


* ] would like to thank the Program in Hellenic Studies at Princeton University for its hospitality, Andrea 
Nanetti for his help and advice on the transcription of the documents presented here, and Dionysios 
Stathakopoulos for pointing out an important reference that I had missed. Any mistakes that remain are my 
own. 
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presenting two documents that throw light on the international links of the late Byzantine 
aristocracy. 

The documents in question are copies of two letters of Pope Pius II (1458-64) 
preserved in the Vatican Registers of the Vatican Archives? Dated 11 May 1461 and 16 
February 1462, the two letters are referred to hereinafter as Document 1 and Document 2. 
Their content and wording is substantially the same although the later version adds 
certain details not found in the first. It may be that Document 1 represents some kind of 
draft which was later reworked and corrected before being sent as the longer version, 
Document 2. It is perhaps no coincidence that one of the papal secretaries who were 
involved in the production of the second letter was Andreas Trapezuntio, the son of the 
Greek émigré scholar, George of Trebizond. He may well have acted as translator and 
intermediary, ironing out some earlier misunderstandings.* 

The letters were addressed to the Dominican, Jerome of Montenigro, bishop of 
Mariana on Corsica (1458-65) but resident in the city of Genoa? and to Dominico Foliete, 
a canon of Genoa Cathedral. The pope had received a petition from two noble Byzantines, 
Manuel and Maria ‘Gudelli’ on behalf of themselves, their children and the family of 
Manuel’s deceased brother, Nicholas. According to the petition, Manuel and Nicholas’ 
father, George, had built and endowed a convent in Constantinople dedicated to St 
Nicholas. To provide for the upkeep of the nuns, George had lodged a sum of money with 
the bank of St George in Genoa to provide them with an annual income. In his will, 
however, George had added a condition that if Constantinople were ever to fall to the 
Turks, the money was to be used instead for the benefit of impoverished refugees from the 
city.5 Now that Constantinople had fallen and the convent of St Nicholas was largely 
uninhabited and in ruin, the surviving members of the ‘Gudelli’ family were asking the 
pope for the annual income to be transferred to them for the upkeep of their families. Pius 
therefore requested Jerome and Dominico to ask the protectors and officials of the bank 
of St George to carry out this request although he was careful to stipulate that once 


Continue 

251-63; A. E. Laiou, ‘The Byzantine economy in the Mediterranean trade system: thirteenth-fifteenth 
centuries’, DOP 34-5 (1980-1) 177-222. On Thessalonike, see Necipoğlu, Byzantium, 41-2, 63-70, 293-4; 
eadem, ‘The aristocracy of late Byzantine Thessalonike: a case study of the city’s archontes (late 14? and early 
15" centuries)’, DOP 57 (2003) 133-51. 

2 Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Vat. 504, ff. 227-227v, Reg. Vat. 506, ff. 118v-119v. 

3 For a similar example, see A. J. Andrea, Contemporary Sources for the Fourth Crusade (Leiden 2000) 7, 
40-1. 

4 On Andreas Trapezuntio, see Cent dix lettres grecques de Francois Filelfe, ed. E. Legrand (Paris 1892) 
317-28; John Monfasani, Collectio Trapezuntiana: Texts, Documents, and Bibliographies of George of 
Trebizond (Binghampton NY 1984) 113-26; K.M. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant (1204-1571), 4 vols. 
(Philadelphia 1976-84) II, 257, n.93; E. Lee, Sixtus IV and Men of Letters [Studi e Testi 26] (Rome 1978) 70-4. 
5 C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, 8 vols (Münster and Pavia 1914—28) II, 185. 
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Constantinople was recaptured by the Christians, the income should once more be paid to 
the convent. This latter point is hardly surprising, given that at this very time, Pius was 
planning to lead a crusade across the Adriatic in a bid to reverse the Ottoman conquest of 
1453,’ 

George, Manuel, Nicholas and Maria were clearly members of the prominent 
Byzantine family of Goudelis that is attested in seals and literary texts from the tenth 
century on.? Their financial interests in Italy were by no means unprecedented. During the 
first half of the fifteenth century, when there was a constant danger that Constantinople 
would be besieged and captured by the Ottoman Turks, several wealthy Byzantine families 
took out a kind of insurance policy. They deposited money and valuables with Italian 
banks and merchants, not only because they would be safe there but also to provide a 
resource for any family members who were compelled to leave the Byzantine capital, 
should the worst occur. The best known example is that of the Notaras family who placed 
large deposits in the bank of St George in Genoa that were to sustain Anna Notaras and 
several other members of the family in exile in Italy after 1453.? They were by no means 
the only family to store capital abroad, however. George Philanthropenos, a high official 
in the service of John VIII Palaiologos, deposited money and goods to the value of 3,000 
ducats with a Venetian merchant, Francesco Venerio, at some point before 1453 and a 
member of the Eudaimonoioannes family who held the office of protostrator lodged his 
family’s jewels with another merchant, Luca of Verona. 

The similar arrangements made by George Goudelis described in the Vatican 
letters are also attested in a document from the Archivio di Stato of Genoa, discussed by 
Klaus-Peter Matschke. It is clear from both the Vatican and Genoese documents that 
Goudelis’ arrangements had the advantage of providing both a material and a spiritual 
insurance. As long as Constantinople held out, the nuns of the convent would be praying 
for the family of their patron. If the city fell, as George made clear in his will, then the 
income from the investments in Genoa would be used to provide for the poor for the good 
of his soul." It was this latter point that was later to give rise to the appeal to the pope by 


7 On Pius’ crusading plans, see Setton, Papacy and Levant, II, 196-270. 

8 On the Goudelis family, see S.P. Lambros, “O Butavtiaxds oikog l'ovó£, Néog "EAAgvouvijuov 13 
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9 Ganchou, ‘Rachat’, 151-4; K.P. Matschke, ‘Der Fall von Konstantinopel in den Rechnungsbüchern der 
genuesischen Staatsschuldenverwaltung’, in C. Scholz and G. Makris (ed), Polypleuros Nous 204-22, at 207-13; 
Matschke, ‘Notaras family’, 64—5; J. Harris, Greek Emigrés in the West, 1400-1520 (Camberley 1995) 56; D. M. 
Nicol, The Byzantine Lady: Ten Portraits, 1250-1500 (Cambridge 1994) 96-109. 

10 V. Laurent, ‘Un agent efficace de l'unité de l'église à Florence: George Philanthropéne’, REB 17 (1959) 
190-200; F. Thiriet, Régestes des délibérations du Senat de Venise concernant la Romanie, 3 vols (Paris 
1959—61) III, 160 (no. 2835). 

11 Matschke, ‘Der Fall’, 216, n. 53, citing Archivio di Stato, Genoa, San Giorgio, Colonne Cartulario P.S. 
n.179 (1454), f. 395: ‘Et volens et mandans insuper dictus Georgius quod si inveniret quod absit ut 
Constantinopolis veniret ad manus infidelium et amitteretur de manibus Christianorum quod tunc in isto casu 
proventus dictorum locorum ulterius non expendantur in dicto monasterio et hospitali sed expendantur pro 
anima ipsius Georgii in pauperibus et miserabilibus personis’. 
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George’s family. Document 2 makes it quite clear that they believed that the poor people 
who were to benefit from the money in Genoa were refugees from Constantinople in 
general and themselves in particular. To judge by the Genoese document, the officials of 
the bank seem to have had the poor of Genoa in mind. Hence, the instruction of Pius II to 
Jerome and Dominico to ensure that the income was paid over to George’s family. 

The Vatican documents raise a number of other questions, one of which is the 
location of George’s convent of St Nicholas in Constantinople. There was a female 
religious house of that name in existence during the first half of the fifteenth century. It 
seems to have been situated close to the monastery of St Saviour in Chora, in the western 
section of the city near the Land Walls.” This convent was already in existence by 1120 
when it was mentioned in the typikon of the Kecharitomene convent.’ That does not 
necessarily rule it out as the convent referred to here. Although the Vatican letter clearly 
states that George built as well as endowed the convent, it could be that he in fact merely 
refurbished an existing house. Many Byzantine nobles seem to have carried out this pious 
duty during the late Byzantine period rather than founding completely new institutions. 
The Chora, Lips and Pammakaristos monasteries had all been refurbished and 
re-endowed during the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries." The convent of the 
Theotokos Vevaias Elpidos that had originally been founded in the early fourteenth 
century was restored in 1398 and again in 1401 by Eugenia Kantakouzene 
Philanthropene.? George Goudelis’ ‘foundation’ of St Nicholas may fall into this pattern. 
The Genoese document that records his deposit, however, states that his foundation 
included a hospital and was ‘in contracta ubi dicitur Tauro’, that is to say in the area of 
the Forum of Theodosius that was some way from St Saviour in Chora and the Land 
Walls. It could have been that there were two separate buildings, convent and hospital, 
at different locations but that is as far as the surviving evidence takes us. 

Another question raised by the Vatican letters is the identity of the people named in 
them. The individual who placed the funds in the Bank of St George is not difficult to link 
with a known individual in late Byzantine Constantinople. He was almost certainly the 
George Goudelis who was active in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century and who 
had the influence and resources at his disposal to be able to establish or re-establish a 


12 R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire Byzantin: Primiére partie — le siège de Constantinople et 
le patriarcat oecuménique (Paris 1969) 373-4. 

13 Trans. R. Jordan in J. P. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero, Byzantine Monastic Foundation 
Documents, 5 vols (Washington DC 2000) II, 711. 

14 T. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine Empire, 2"! edn (Baltimore and London 1997) 
200-4; H. Belting, C. Mango and D. Mouriki, The Mosaics and Frescoes of St Mary Pammakaristos (Fethiye 
Camii) at Istanbul (Washington DC 1978) 11-22; R. Ousterhout, The Art of the Kariye Camii (London 2002) 
70-80; J. P. Thomas, Private Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire (Washington DC 1987) 249-53. 

15 Trans. A.-M. Talbot in Thomas and Hero, Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, IV, 1512-78; 
Necipoğlu, Byzantium, 175-6. 

16 Matschke, ‘Der Fall’, 214, n. 45. 
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monastic house and hospital." He was closely connected with Byzantine court circles, 
often being referred to as an oikeios of the emperor. His sister, Anna, had married into the 
Asanes family which was itself closely linked to the Palaiologoi. At one point, Goudelis 
apparently held the important position of mesazon or first minister and he was one of the 
members of the senate of Constantinople. Goudelis seems also to have been a friend of 
the learned and influential bishop of Selymbria, John Chortasmenos, who wrote to him on 
this very matter of using his wealth to establish some pious foundation.” 

The source of that wealth, however, probably did not lie in Goudelis’ aristocratic 
connections and his position in the increasingly impoverished Byzantine court. During the 
1390s, he was active in the commerce between Constantinople and the Black Sea and he 
appears to have done well even out of the siege of Constantinople between 1394 and 1402 
by the Ottoman sultan Yildirim Bayezid by lending money to those who had fallen on 
hard times.? Moreover, as a merchant and as an imperial minister, George Goudelis 
would have had plenty of opportunity to make contacts and investments abroad. He had 
close links with the pro-Genoese John VII Palaiologos and with the Genoese colony of 
Pera, across the Golden Horn from Constantinople. He was one of the witnesses to a 
treaty signed between John V Palaiologos and the podestà of Pera in 1382 and on several 
occasions was involved in deals for the shipping of grain through Pera to Constantinople.”! 
Therefore, it was most probably at Pera that he would have deposited the money that was 
to be used for the maintenance of his monastery. 

While it is possible to identify George Goudelis with some certainty, it is more 
difficult to correlate the other individuals named in the Vatican letters with people known 
to have lived in Constantinople before 1453. There was certainly a Nicholas Goudelis who 
was active in the 1430s to 1450s.” Like George, he was connected to the Byzantine court. 


17 On George Goudelis, see Lambros, ‘BuCavtiaxds oikoc l'ovó£An', 217-19; Kiousopoulou, Basile n 
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E. Trapp et al. 14 vols (Vienna 1976-96) no. 4334. 

18 F. Miklosich and W. Müller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi Sacra et Profana, 6 vols (Vienna 
1860—90) (hereafter MM) III, 172; Demetrius Kydones, Correspondance, ed. R.-J. Loenertz, 2 vols (Vatican City 
1956-60) 300-1; Necipoglu, Byzantium, 304. 

19 H. Hunger, Jobannes Chortasmenos (c.1370—c.1436/7) (Vienna 1969) 157-9; Matschke, ‘Der Fall’, 213. 
20 Laiou, ‘Byzantine economy’, 199-201; Necipoğlu, ‘Constantinopolitan merchants’, 252-3; Necipoğlu, 
Byzantium, 166; D. Bernicolas-Hatzopoulos, ‘The first siege of Constantinople by the Ottomans (1394-1402) 
and its repercussions on the civilian population of the city’, Byzantine Studies/Etudes Byzantines, 10 (1983) 
39-51, at 49-50. 

21 N. Iorga, ‘Notes et extraits pour servir à l'histoire des croisades au XVe siècle: II. Registres de comptes de 
la colonie génoise de Pera’, Revue de l'Orient Latin, 4 (1896) 63-99, at 73; J. W. Barker, ‘John VII in Genoa: a 
problem in late Byzantine source confusion’, OCP, 28 (1962) 215-38, at 236-7. 

22 In general on Nicholas Goudelis, see Lambros, ‘BuCavtiaxds oikog Tovdéin’, 219-20; 
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He was married to the daughter of an individual who bore the name Palaiologos though 
the contradictions in the sources on this point have led to some scholarly debate as to 
whether his father-in-law was Nikephoros Palaiologos or Demetrios Palaiologos 
Metochites. The consensus now is that it was the latter.” His wife may have been 
the Theodoule Palaiologina Goudelina who later became a nun. She is known from a 
manuscript note on a twelfth-century lectionary that states that Theodoule had had the 
book rebound in leather for the salvation of the soul of her late husband Nicholas.” Since 
the note could date from anytime during the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, however, 
the Nicholas referred to may not be the individual under consideration here. 

Like George, Nicholas Goudelis was prominent in imperial service, at one point being 
considered for high office as an imperial adviser.” Again, like George, he was active as a 
diplomat, undertaking several embassies on behalf of John VIII Palaiologos. He was sent 
to Russia in 1437 with Isidore, archbishop of Kiev, to organise a Russian delegation to the 
Council of Ferrara. Arriving at Ferrara in August 1438, he then sold the horses he had used 
for the journey to Emperor John VIII and his brother Demetrios so that they could use 
them for their favourite pastime of hunting. Within a few months, Goudelis was on the 
move again, this time to Nuremberg where he was to represent the Byzantine emperor at 
the diet of Electors. In July 1446 he was back in Italy, visiting Rome in company with the 
bishop of Coron before moving on to Hungary." 

The last we hear of Nicholas Goudelis is as one of the defenders of the Land Walls 
during the final siege of Constantinople in April and May 1453 although there is some 
disagreement in the sources as to the exact role that he played. Leonard of Chios says 
that he was part of a mobile reserve while Ubertino Pusculo says that he was one of the 


23 Leonard of Chios, Historia Constantinopolitanae Urbis a Mabumete Il Captae, in Agostino Pertusi, 
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commanders of the garrison at the Pege gate in the Land Walls.” In spite of these 
abundant references to Nicholas in the sources, however, there is no specific evidence, 
apart from the Vatican letters, that he was George Goudelis' son. 

There is also evidence for a Manuel Goudelis, though much less of it. There is no 
indication of aristocratic connections or a diplomatic role but he does feature among the 
defenders of 1453 when he was stationed at the Kalligaria gate in the Blachernae section of 
the Land Walls.” On the other hand, there is some possibility that Manuel might have had 
commercial interests similar to those of George Goudelis. He may have been the ‘Manoli 
Chutela’ mentioned in the account books of the Venetian notary Giacomo Badoer for 
1437-8 as buying and selling cloth.? Again there is nothing, apart from the Vatican letters, 
to suggest that Manuel was the son of George Goudelis. 

Most problematic of all is Manuel's co-supplicant, Maria, because the two Vatican 
letters disagree about her relationship to Nicholas and Manuel. In Document 1 she is 
described as the wife (mulier) of Nicholas and the niece (neptis) of Manuel. It is likely that 
a mistake had occurred here for it is difficult to conceive how Maria could be both 
Manuel's niece and sister-in-law. It is likely therefore that the mistake was corrected 
in Document 2 which describes Maria as Nicholas’ daughter (filia) which resolves the 
difficulty. On the other hand, unlike in the case of Nicholas and Manuel, there is no other 
evidence for the existence of a Maria Goudelina before 1453. 

The question therefore arises of whether the Vatican letters are convincing evidence 
that Nicholas, Manuel and Maria were the sons and granddaughter of the well-known 
George Goudelis. At first sight, it could be argued that George was too old to have been 
the father of Nicholas and Manuel. By 1400 he already had at least one adult son, John, 
who co-operated with him on business ventures." There was possibly another called 
Philip who was also already grown up by 1400?! These objections, however, do not close 
the door to accepting the evidence of the Vatican letters. We know that George Goudelis 
was still alive in September 1423 for he was one of the witnesses to the renewal of the 
treaty between Byzantium and Venice at that time.” It is therefore quite possible that he 
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may have married a second time and produced another family in later life. Nicholas was 
clearly the elder, already playing a prominent diplomatic role by 1437 and seemingly 
having a commanding role during the siege of 1453. 

Similarly, it is perfectly possible for the Maria of the Vatican letters to have been the 
daughter of the Nicholas Goudelis who lived in Constantinople before 1453. It is known 
that the latter had at least one daughter. In late 1451, the emperor Constantine XI 
suggested that she should marry John Sphrantzes, the son of the courtier and chronicler, 
George Sphrantzes. The plan never came to fruition and John Sphrantzes died in 
December 1453 as a slave in the household of Mehmed IL? It is, of course, impossible to 
know whether it was Maria who was suggested as a bride or another daughter of Nicholas 
Goudelis. Whoever it was, the Vatican letters suggest that Maria at least had a happier 
fate than John Sphrantzes. She either escaped from Constantinople after the Turkish 
victory of May 1453 or was captured and then ransomed and freed along with her uncle, 
Manuel. The pair then must have made their way to Italy. Nicholas, on the other hand, 
is described as ‘late’ (quondam) in the Vatican letters, so he must have died at some point 
between May 1453 and May 1461. It may well be that he was killed on 29 May 1453 along 
with so many others. 

No further documentation mentioning Manuel and Maria has come to light. There 
was a Manuel ‘Guardali’ of Constantinople who was in Milan in April 1459 when the 
duke of Milan provided him and his two travelling companions with a letter of recommen- 
dation addressed to the duke of Savoy.” There is nothing concrete, however, to suggest an 
identification with Manuel Goudelis. Consequently, his ultimate fate and that of his niece 
remains unknown although it may well be that further research in the Archivio di Stato of 
Genoa will uncover further information. For the time being these letters provide important 
prosopographical information, establishing a link between George, Nicholas and Manuel 
Goudelis. They also stand as further evidence of the wide financial interests of wealthy 
Byzantine families that were built up in the last century before the fall of Constantinople. 


Document 1: Archivio Segreto Vaticano Reg. Vat. 504, ff. 227-227v (11 May 
1461) 
Summary: 


Pope Pius II informs Jerome of Montenigro, bishop of Mariana and Dominico Foliete, 
canon of Genoa, that he has received a petition from Manuel Goudelis and Maria 
described here as the wife of the late Nicholas Goudelis and Manuel’s niece. The father of 
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Manuel and Nicholas, George Goudelis, built a convent dedicated to St Nicholas in 
Constantinople and placed funds in the Bank of St George in Genoa to provide an annual 
income for its maintenance. Now that Constantinople has fallen to the Turks and the 
convent is no longer inhabited or functioning, Manuel and Maria are petitioning that the 
money should be used for their support and that of their families. Pius therefore instructs 
Jerome and Dominico to ensure that the officials of the Bank of St George paid the income 
to Manuel and Maria. If, however, Constantinople is recovered in the future, the income 
should once more be used for the support of the convent. 


Text: 


(In margine: supra: G. de Piccolominibus Constantinopolitana Commissio super certis 
redditibus et c. Infra: A. de Montia. B. de Ianua) 

Pius et c., venerabili fratri leronimo episcopo Maranensi in civitate Ianuense residenti 
ac dilecto filio Dominico Foliete canonico Ianuensi salutem et c. Sincere devotionis 
affectus quem dilectus filius Manuel Gudelli, ac illius nati, nec non dilecta filia in Christo 
Maria quondam Nicolai Gudelli mulier” neptis ipsius Manuelis, ac dilecti filii eorundem 
Manuelis et Marie nati legitimi nobiles Constantinopolitani heredes quodam Georgii 
Gudelli Manuelis et Nicolai predictorum genitoris ad nos et Romanam ecclesiam gerere 
comprobantur non indigne meretur ut votis suis illis presertim que iuris canonici scripti 
permissionem ac suarum personarum subsidium respiciunt atque favorem et per que sue 
necessitati oportune et rationabiliter provideri possit, libenter annuimus eisque quantum 
cum deo possumus oportunos favores impendi mandemus. Exhibita si quidem nobis nuper 
pro parte dictorum nobilium petitio continebat quod olim dictus Georgius, Manuelis et 
Nicolai predictorum genitor de bonis a deo sibi collatis monasterium monialium Sancti 
Nicolai Constantinopolitanum ordinis Sancti Basilii construxit, ac nonnullos fructus 
redditus et proventus ad ipsum Georgium tunc pertinentos in comperiis Sancti Georgii 
Ianuensis eidem monasterio annuatim persolvendos realiter posuit et dimissit. Cum autem 
sicut eadem peticio subiungebat civitas Constantinopolitana ditioni Turcorum Christiani 
nominis et religionis Christiane inimicorum miserabiliter quod dolenter referimus eversa 
ac dictum monasterium propter ditione huiusmodi ac alias ad praesens desolatum fuit 
nonnulla penitus in eodem monasterio moniales nec alibi ex eis aliqua degeat seu inhabitet 
de presenti ipsique nobiles pro eorum ac sue familie sustentatione egeant pro parte 
eorundem nobilium nobis fuit humiliter supplicatum ut fructus redditus et proventus 
huiusmodi eisdem nobilibus per eorum [erasure] sustentatione et necessitate, donec et 
quousque dicta civitatis Constantinopolitana a ditione huiusmodi per Christianos 
recuperata fuerit, sibi concedere ac alias necessitati sue providere [erasure] de benignitate 
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apostolica dignaremur. Nos igitur de predicta necessitate certam noticiam non habentes 
huiusmodi supplicationibus inclinati discretioni nostre apostolica scripta mandamus 
quatenus si vobis aut alteri vestrorum constiterit legitime de ass[...]tis dictos fructus 
redditus redditus [sic] et proventus cuiuscumque valoris annui et in quibuscumque rebus 
aut spetiebus quem et quos presentibus litteris volumus pro expressis existant per eosdem 
nobiles donec dicta civitatis Constantinopolitana a ditione huiusmodi recuperata fuerit 
percipiendos tenore presentium auctoritate nostra concedans facientes per vos vel aliud 
seu alios eosdem fructus redditus et proventus per dilectos filios protectores et officiales 
comperarum Sancti Georgii predictarum interim sibi cum effectu realiter et integre 
persolvi et etiam assignari contradictores per censuram ecclesiasticam appellatione 
postposita compescendo. Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis 
nec non statutis et consuetudibus ac privilegiis monasterii et ordinis ac comperarum 
predictorum iuramento confirmatione apostolica vel quacumque alia firmitate roboratis 
contrariis quibuscumque aut si eisdem protectoribus vel quibusvis aliis communiter vel 
divisim a sede apostolica indultum excistat quod interdici, suspendi vel excommunicari 
non possint per litteras apostolicas non facientes plenam et expressam ac de verbo ad 
verbum de indulto huiusmodi mentionem. Volumus autem quod quamprimum dicta 
civitas Constantinopolitana recuperata fuerit ut prefertur iisdem fructus redditus et 
proventus ex tunc ad dictum monasterium revertantur sicuti ante eversionem huiusmodi 
quomodolibet erant et esse censebantur. Datum Rome apud Sanctum Petrum, anno et c. 
millesimo quadringentesimo sexagesimo primo, quinto Ides Maii, pontificatus nostri anno 
tertio. 


Document 2: Archivio Segreto Vaticano Reg. Vat. 506, ff. 118v-119v (16 
February 1461/2) 


Summary: 


Pope Pius II informs Jerome of Montenigro, bishop of Mariana and Dominico Foliete, 
canon of Genoa, that he has received a petition from Manuel Goudelis and Maria, 
described here as the daughter of the late Nicholas Goudelis and Manuel’s niece. The 
father of Manuel and Nicholas, George Goudelis, built a convent dedicated to St Nicholas 
in Constantinople and placed funds in the Bank of St George in Genoa to provide an 
annual income for its maintenance. In his will, George added the proviso that if 
Constantinople ever fell into the hands of the Turks, the income should be used for the 
support of refugees from the city. Now that Constantinople has indeed fallen and 
the convent is no longer inhabited or functioning, Manuel and Maria are petitioning that 
the money should be used for their support and that of their families. Pius therefore 
instructs Jerome and Dominico to ensure that the officials of the Bank of St George paid 
the income to Manuel and Maria. If, however, Constantinople is recovered in the future, 
the income should once more be used for the support of the convent. 
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Text: 


[In margine: (Supra) G. De Piccolominibus (Infra XX, A. de Reate, S. Crusiliati, 
A. Trapezuntius?] 

Pius et c., venerabili fratri leromino episcopo Maranensi in civitate Ianuense 
commoranti ac dilecto filio Dominico Foliete canonico Ianuensi salutem et c. Sincere 
devotionis affectus quem dilectus filius Manuel Gudelli, nec non dilecta in Christo filia 
Maria, quondam Nicolai Gudelli filia, dicti Manuelis neptis, ac dilecti filii eorundem 
Manuelis et Marie nati legitimi nobiles Constantinopolitani heredes quondam Georgii 
Gudelli, Manuelis et Nicolai predictorum genitoris, ad nos et Romanam ecclesiam gerere 
comprobantur non indigne meretur ut votis eorum illis presertim que scripti iuris canonici 
permissionem ac suarum personarum subsidium respiciunt atque favorem et per que 
eorum necessitati oportune et rationabiliter provideri possit, libenter annuimus eisque 
quantum cum deo possumus oportunos favores impendi mandemus. Exhibita si quidem 
nobis nuper pro parte dictorum nobilium petitio continebat quod olim dictus Georgius, 
Manuelis et Nicolai predictorum genitor, de bonis a deo sibi collatis monasterium 
monialium Sancti Nicolai Constantinopolitanum ordinis Sancti Basilii construxit ac 
nonnullos fructus, redditus et proventus ad ipsum Georgium tunc pertinentes in comperiis 
Sancti Georgii Ianuensis eidem monasterio annuatim persolvendos realiter posuit et 
dimisit, [hac conditione in suo testamento adiecta ut si contingeret civitatem 
Constantinopolitanam ad ditionem infidelium pervenire, fructus redditus et proventus 
predicti dispensari deberent ad sustentationem pauperum captivorum].? Cum autem sicut 
eadem petitio subiungebat civitas Constantinopolitana ditioni Turcorum Christiani 
nominis et religionis inimicorum miserabiliter quod dolenter referimus subiecta ac dictum 
monasterium propter ditionem huiusmodi ac alias ad presens desolatum sit nec ulle 
penitus in eodem monasterio moniales nec alibi ex eis aliqua degeat seu inhabitet de 
presenti ipsique nobiles pro eorum ac sue familie sustentatione egeant pro parte 
eorumdem nobilium nobis fuit humiliter supplicatum ut fructus, redditus et proventus 
huiusmodi sibi pro eorum sustentatione donec et quousque dicta civitas 
Constantinopolitana a ditione infidelium per Christianos recuperata fuerit sibi concedere 
ac alias necessitati ipsorum providere de benignitate apostolica dignaremur [ultimam 
voluntatem et dispositionem paternam in eorum usum sustentationeque commitendo]”. 
Nos igitur de premissis certam noticiam non habentes huiusmodi supplicationibus inclinati 
discretioni vestre nostre“! per apostolica scripta mandamus quatenus vos vel [erasure] alter 
vestrum per vos vel alium seu alios constito presens de premissis dictos fructus redditus et 
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proventus cuiuscumque valoris annui et in quibuscumque rebus aut speciebus quem et 
quos presentibus litteris volumus pro expressis existant per eosdem Manuelem et Mariam 
equaliter dividendos ac eorum natos legittimos imposterum descendentes donec dicta 
civitas Constantinopolitana a ditione huiusmodi recuperata fuerit percipiendos ac in 
ipsorum usus commitendos auctoritate nostra concedans facientes eosdem fructus redditus 
et proventus per dilectos filios protectores et officiales comperarum Sancti Georgii 
predictarum interim eis cum effectu realiter et integre persolvi et etiam assignari 
contradictores per censuram ecclesiasticam appellatione  quarumque postposita 
compescendo. Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis nec non 
statutis et consuetudibus ac privilegiis monasterii, ordinis et comperarum predictorum 
iuramento confirmatione apostolica vel quacumque firmitate alia roboratis contrariis 
quibuscumque aut si eisdem protectoribus et officialibus vel quibusvis aliis communiter vel 
divisim a sede apostolica indultum extra quod interdici, suspendi vel excommunicari non 
possint per litteras apostolicas non facientes plenam et expressam ac de verbo ad verbum 
de indulto huiusmodi mentionem. Volumus autem quod quamprimum dicta civitas 
Constantinopolitana a Christi fidelibus recuperata fuerit ut prefertur iidem fructus 
redditus et proventus ex tunc ad dictum monasterium revolvant et sicuti ante eversionem 
huiusmodi quomodolibet erant et esse censebantur. Datum Rome apud Sanctum Petrum, 
anno incarnacionis dominice millesimo quadringentesimo sexagesimo primo, quarto- 
decimo Kalendas Martii, pontificatus nostri anno quarto. 
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The influence of Greek Orthodoxy on Ritsos’ poetry, previously neglected because of the 
poet’s political commitments, is examined. Against the backdrop of the poet’s Orthodox 
upbringing and his early conversion to communism, Ritsos’ uses of Orthodoxy in certain 
poems written before 1948 are considered. The diversity is demonstrated during this 
period of Ritsos’ conception and treatment of the tensions and oppositions between 
Orthodoxy and Marxism. The ideological influence of Varnalis on the earliest collection, 
Tpaxtép, can be contrasted with the more nuanced use of Orthodox material in 
Enitépiog and the sympathetic depiction of childhood religion in Mia nvyodupnida 
gæti er ty vóyza. Only in the particular conditions of wartime Greece does Ritsos manage 
a bridge between Orthodoxy and Marxism: H Kopá vow Apunedicdv synthesizes Ritsos' 
liberation message with images rooted in popular religion. 


Introduction 


Yannis Ritsos was a profoundly political poet, whose adherence to Marxism is a 
fundamental characteristic of his poetry, from the earliest collected poems of the 1930s to 
those written on the eve of the collapse of the Soviet bloc towards the end of his life.! This 
commitment, which has been well explored in the critical literature,” and the proprietary 
rights exercised over him by the Greek Left have ensured that the influence on Ritsos of 
his Greek Orthodox upbringing and heritage is much less known and appreciated. Indeed, 
very few critics have approached the subject, let alone formulated its key aspects and 
problems. A relatively recent survey by Papandoniou of religious references in Ritsos' 


1 The dissertation on which this article is based owes a substantial debt to the encouragement and wisdom of 
Dr David Ricks, who was its supervisor. I acknowledge also the inspiration of Dora Papaioannou and the close 
attention given to the draft by its reviewers, Prof. Peter Mackridge and Dr Anthony Hirst. 

2 E.g. C. Prokopaki, H nopeia npoc ty l'epaykávta 9 or nepinéteigz tov opápaætoç (Athens 1981). 
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poetry is altogether insubstantial, and has not drawn others into the field.? A decade 
earlier, Prevelakis, in the introduction to his major study of Ritsos, identified Orthodoxy 
as one of three ‘ingredients’ in Ritsos’ ‘poetic soul’ (the others being nature and the 
demotic language), and made many interesting observations on references to Orthodoxy 
in individual poems.* Otherwise there is little relevant critical material, though a brief, 
penetrating article by Michailidis on Pwuoctvy should be noted.’ 

This neglect of religion in the critical appreciation of Ritsos marks a strong contrast 
to the interest recently shown in other important twentieth-century Greek poets. For 
Palamas, Sikelianos and Elytis, we now have a monograph by Hirst on the appropriation 
of Biblical and liturgical language; Voyiatzoglou too shows a profound interest in 
Sikelianos' religious constructs. Both scholars were able to draw on significant examples 
of earlier research. Although necessarily summary in form, this article attempts to address 
the deficiency in the understanding of early Ritsos by exploring his use of Greek Orthodox 
language and imagery, and their relation to his Marxist ideology. 

Ritsos' poetry is, notoriously, voluminous, and I have therefore limited the scope of 
this article to the collected poems that were written before his first period of captivity in 
1948, concentrating on the most fertile ground. The timeframe itself is not arbitrary: it 
corresponds roughly to a critical period in Greek history, in which the Communist Party 
of Greece (KKE) passed from renaissance (the adoption in 1934 of its first coherent 
programme), through proscription under the Metaxas dictatorship and revival in the 
Occupation, towards the final defeat of the Greek Democratic Army in the mountains in 
August 1949. During this period, the ideological antipathy of Marxism toward religion, 
towards the Church in particular, was put to the test, sometimes expressing itself as 
forceful opposition, sometimes as pragmatic accommodation. Over these years, Ritsos' 
religious imagination expressed itself largely in the figures of Christ and the Virgin; they 
are, therefore, at the heart of this article. 

Although this is a literary study, Ritsos’ treatment of Orthodoxy cannot be fully 
understood without an awareness of the ideological environment of contemporary Greek 
communism and the tumultuous events within which it was caught up during the 1930s 
and 1940s. I have accordingly sketched out some of the key political events and the major 
strains of thinking at that time within the Communist Party of Greece. However, I do 
not myself subscribe to a Marxist view of literature: Ritsos' poetry is not determined solely 
by ideology, or, to think in even narrower terms, by the economic and class structures 


3 S.Papandoniou, ‘To 0pnoxevtikó oto1yeio otnv roion tov I'w&vvnr Pitoov’, in Híotg kar veoeAAnvikr 
Aoyoteyvía: H avatýtyon tov Osob otn Aoyoteyvía paç (Nicosia 1990) 72-5. 

4 P. Prevelakis, O nomrtýg P'i&vvgg Pitooc: Xvvoñiký Osdpyon tov épyoo tov (Athens 1981), e.g. 22-32. 

5 K.P. Michailidis, *Mió0og kot 0pnoksevtikótn toa: H teAstovpyia tov gvoikod otn Pojuocóvg tov 
I1ávvr Pitoou’, Néx Eotia 1547 (1991) 60-4. 

6 A. Hirst, God and the Poetic Ego: The Appropriation of Biblical and Liturgical Language in the Poetry of 
Palamas, Sikelianos and Elytis (Oxford 2004); A. Voyiatzoglou, H Meydédn Idéa tov Avopicuoó: Medétyn tov 
TIpoAdyou otn Cor, tov ZikeAixvoó (Heraklion 1999). 
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underpinning Greek society. Given his early family misfortunes, personal and psycho- 
logical factors are also important. And Ritsos, as a voracious reader, was subject to 
very wide literary influences. By keeping these different factors in play, I aim to show 
something of the evolving complexity with which Ritsos handled his Orthodox heritage 
during the early years of his poetic career. 


The beginnings: from Orthodoxy to Marx 


Eívot n 0prokeía avakoyri tns oaryovíag tnc Yng 
UTPOG OTO LYVOOTO, A APVIÓLXOTE TN utem ovvópogi tnc? 


Ritsos’ upbringing and his introduction to communism 
Ritsos’ childhood and adolescence in the conservative environment of Monemvasia are 
best approached in the account by his sister Loula,? supplemented by references in the 
volumes of his semi-autobiographical ‘novel’, the Erkovoot&oi0 Avovóuov Ayíov. The 
community was dominated by staunchly monarchist landowners and the Orthodox 
Church, represented by a Metropolitan and numerous ecclesiastical buildings. The Ritsos 
family, being among the wealthiest landowners, were patrons of the Church, and Ritsos' 
father was a churchwarden. Ritsos attended church alongside his sister Loula, as part of 
his schooling, and recalls in his novel the rituals of prayer and the festivals of his child- 
hood.? Although closer to his mother, who was not a regular communicant and may not 
have been a believer, than to his father, he must have had a thorough exposure to the 
environment of Orthodoxy: what Prevelakis calls ‘not so much Christian dogma, as the 
ethos of the Orthodox’.!° 

The norm for a member of the Ritsos family was conservative and monarchist; 
Yannis alone, it seems, became a communist. His inculcation into a leftist way of thinking 
may have begun at home through his mother, and Ritsos himself lent some credence to 
this notion in later years.!! However, the first testimonies of Ritsos’ engagement with 
Marxist ideology come from the period he spent at the Soteria sanatorium near Athens, 
in the years 1927-30, aged 18—21. During this time, he came under the tutelage of the 
communist Yerangelos and was exposed to Marxist-Leninist writings. Only a very small 


7 RitsosI, Mvpapidec, ‘Aywvia’, 89. References to the poems of Ritsos are cited from the volumes of the still 
expanding collected edition. For the first citation of a poem I have given volume number, collection, title and 
page reference. References to the longer poems are supplemented with the canto number. 

8 L. Ritsou-Glezou, Ta zxoiótk& ypóvia tov adedgod pov I'i&vvg Pitoov (Athens 1981). 

9 Ibid., 22-4, 65; Ritsos, Tı napdéeva npănata (Athens 1986) 70-1; Towç va vor ki état (Athens 1999) 59-63. 
10 Ritsou-Glezou, Tx naidixd ypóvia, 25; Prevelakis, O noiytijc, 17f. 

11 A. Kotti, [idvvyg Pítooç: Eva oxediacpa Bioypagiac (Athens 1996) 27-8. 

12 Ibid., 55; Prevelakis, O nointie, 34f. 
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part of Ritsos’ correspondence has been edited,” and there is no published diary; other 
than the poetry itself and the novel, the evidence for the evolution of Ritsos’ thought in 
these years comes from his sister’s memoirs and the second- or third-hand accounts of his 
biographers. In this vein, Kotti claims that in the sanatorium Ritsos devoted himself to 
the writings of Marx, Lenin, Plekhanov and Bukharin.!^ This is plausible enough: by the 
late 1920s, several Marxist-Leninist texts had been translated into Greek. Interestingly, a 
number of them treated the question of religion: if Ritsos was interested in the Marxist 
view of his Orthodox heritage, he could have read about it in Marx's German Ideology, 
Lenin's Socialism and Religion or Bukharin's Theory of Historical Materialism. 
The absolute hostility of these writers to religion is well analysed by McLellan; Marxist 
intellectuals who treated religion more sympathetically, such as the Austro-Marxists, do 
not seem to have featured on Ritsos’ reading list.! 

Another possible source of instruction was the left-wing press. In her analysis of 
the critique of religion in the socialist and communist interwar newspapers, Spanakou 
suggests that articles in the early 1920s were relatively benign, given over to the formula 
found in the Social-Democrat Erfurt Programme and to Kautsky's view of Christ as a 
*proletarian Messiah'. From about 1927, however, there was a hardening of attitude into 
a more recognisable and doctrinaire Marxist-Leninist hostility. In these years, which 
coincided with Ritsos' indoctrination into communism, the KKE was emboldened to 
declare a local ‘monopoly’ on Marxist-Leninist theory." 

In September 1930, Ritsos was transferred to a sanatorium on Crete, where he led a 
protest against the conditions in which patients were held.!* On his return to Athens in 
1931, he joined a Workers’ Club, which met in the communist-controlled United Workers’ 
Centre of Athens, and developed his association with left-wing thinkers and workers. In 
1934, his trajectory into Marxism complete, he published Tpaxtép and joined the KKE.” 
At that time, Party membership was rising and its leadership was acting confidently 
after many years of factionalism.? The Central Committee was now to publish its first 
systematic analysis of Greece's economy and society, adopting a five-year programme, 
which included uncompensated expropriation of monastic lands and separation of Church 


13 Ritsos, l'Aokei uoo AotbAa (Athens 1997). 

14 Kotti, Ta noióiká ypdvia, 55; also Prevelakis, O nointic, 34f. 

15 Z.Spanakou, ‘H xpitixy tnc 0pmokeíag oto COCIAMOTIKÓ KAL uopEiotikó TÚNO TOV WEGOTOAELOU’, 
Ta exnouócvtik& 41/2 (1996) 175. 

16 D. McLellan, Marxism and Religion (New York 1987) 7-32 (Marx), 92-5 (Plekhanov), 95-8 (Lenin), 
108-9 (Bukharin), 79-89 (Austro-Marxists). 

17 Spanakou, ‘H xpitixry, 160-8, 174. 

18 Ritsou-Glezou, Tx naidikd ypóvia, 117. 

19 Kotti, l'i&vvgg Pitaoc, 64-7. 

20 J. C. Loulis, The Greek Communist Party, 1940-1944 (London 1982) xiv; A. Solaro, Jotopíx tov 
Koppovviotixob Képpatog EAddédac (Athens 1975) 77. 
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and State." Although mild perhaps by the standards of the Soviet Communist Party in 
power under Lenin and Stalin, it was nevertheless a revolutionary prescription for tackling 
the Greek Church. The direction of the Party, ideologically and politically, was plain to 
see. 


The Poet as the crucified Christ: post-Symbolist influences 

Ritsos' first collection of poems, Tpaxtép, clearly established his Marxist intentions. The 
opening words of ‘Emavaotdtec’, for example, marry political directness with a bleakly 
anti-poetic strategy: ‘Map&, "EvykeAc, Aévw, MnéuneA kot Mnovydpiw'.? However, the 
very first poem in the collection, 'Até&060G', begins not with Marxism but with religion: 


Mntépa IHHoínon, õéov ue to oca pov otavpóc 
Kot TAVO tou kapodéoave tn Gorj uoo NaCwpaio: 

GE avoí&iovuc ELOLPEOTIKE o óikóc pov Onoavpds 

K’ Éyo TO qtÓoLa taneivýóv oto npócono T opaío.? 


Here Ritsos allusively introduces two figures that will be at the centre of his religious 
imagination over the next fifteen years: Christ and the Virgin. In part, the allusions rest on 
familiar texts from the New Testament; in part, they recall the sporadic religious imagery 
of Karyotakis, Ritsos’ inspiration for much of the collection. At the start, the poet likens 
himself directly to the crucified Christ: his body, wracked with consumption, has become 
the cross, on which his life has been nailed, like ‘the Nazarene’. In the distribution of his 
own ‘treasure’ he alludes to the division by lot of Christ's clothes: ‘otavpdoavtes dé 
adtov O:epiepíoavto tà iiti adtod’. The reference to spitting recalls the treatment 
meted out to Christ by the scribes and elders after Caiaphas has pronounced his guilt: 
‘Tote événtucav eig 10 npóocnov adtod...’> The reference ‘déEou ps’ has two points of 
allusion. First, it recalls the moment of death of the protomartyr Stephen: ‘kat 
£A100BóAovv TOV Etépavov, &mikaAoÓuevov Kai A€yovta, Kópie Inoodb, déGar tò 
nveðuá pov’. But it also recalls Christ's final words to the Father: ‘TIótep, eig yeipsc 
cov rapatibepot tò nveðuá uov'.7 However, it is not the Father who is asked to receive 
the poet's body but ‘Mother Poetry’: an allusion perhaps to Mary at the Cross. The 
Cross itself lends cohesiveness to the poet's train of thought: it symbolizes his personal 
sufferings, but also denotes, more significantly, the parallel disfigurement of nature. In 


21 Ibid., 80-1; KKE, Exionpa keíueva: Tóuoc tétaptog 1934-1940 (Athens 1975) 24; D.H. Close, The Origins 
of the Greek Civil War (London 1995) 21. 

22 Ritsos I, Tpaxtép, ‘Enavaotdtec’, 31. 

23 Ritsos I, Tpaxtép, 'Avé&o60G , 9. The syntax of vv. 1-2 is elliptical. 

24 Matthew 27: 35. 

25 Matthew 26: 67. 

26 Acts 7: 59. 

27 Luke 24: 46. 

28 John 19: 26-7. 
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stanza 11, the phrase 'uóvo otavpot BPAxotaivovve otn yn’, together with the reference 
to the noose (‘Kt o 10106 yA@pds / otov yáovs oopsítot THY xyYOvN’), recalls the 
sequence of images in Karyotakis’ ‘H IIgótg xot to Nexpotageiov’ (1927).” Here, 
however, a redemptive role is played by ‘Mother Poetry’; in stanza 15, she appears as 
the Muse, the poet’s guide (‘to yépi d60€ pov kar káv’ to pov oónyó) who helps his 
mind pass ‘an’ tnv aida tov oKidv oto poç. Although the footfalls are very soft, 
Ritsos may also be alluding here to the Tlavayix Oónyrjtptos his appeal to the mother 
figure is reminiscent of prayer.? The coda of the poem shows a partial transfiguration: 


Eiun v Voy 
— TEPU KL a py — 
6AOV tov Kóojov.?! 


From the suffering Christ, the poet has now become the 'soul of the whole world'. And 
as the ‘téppa Kt apy1 he is another avatar of Christ: the ‘Alpha and Omega’ of the 
Apocalypse.» 

The poem is both provocative and uncertain. The imagery relating to Christ and 
the Cross is handled confidently, though, in common with similar topoi in other post- 
Romantic poetry, the poet never gives a convincing justification for a parallel between 
his sufferings and those of Christ. The language recalling the Apocalypse is closely 
connected with the creative capacities of the poet, and implies the sort of conflation 
between poet and God that is a stock theme of Modernism, although Ritsos’ advocacy of 
the transforming potential of art is rather ambivalent here. Perhaps the most innovative 
idea is the role reserved for Mother Poetry, who is addressed explicitly as the classical 
Muse, behind whom seems to lie the Theotokos. Ritsos could have grasped this idea more 
firmly, and he would certainly do so in future years; in this collection the focus is firmly 
fixed on the figure of Christ.? 

From a Marxist perspective, Ritsos’ approach is hazardous. On the one hand, the 
appropriation to himself of imagery associated with Christ may suggest a dethronement of 
Orthodoxy and a humanization of its central figure, while the reference to ‘avtdéptec pov 


29 'Móvo T aykdOia otnv nedidda GAN’, ‘Kı ot nétpivor cotavpoí OKiCovv oa xpi, “HAAG TOD Aeíngt...Kt 
n exionpos ayxóvn...: K. G. Karyotakis, Horýuata xoi ned, ed. G. P. Savvidis (Athens 2001) 110. 
30 Compare ‘Tov kópo cov voi£e — vekpoó Aíkvo — va pe Sexteic’ (Ritsos I, 11) with *kAivov tò otc 
cov, Ayvý, ka oGoov...' from the Akathistos Canon (Ode 7, troparion 5). 
31 Ritsos I, 12. The transfiguration is partial because the poet cannot forget his vale of tears. 
32 Revelation 1: 8. 
33 See, e.g., Whitman's appropriation of the same theme: 
That I could forget the trickling tears and the blows of the bludgeons and hammers! 
That I could look with a separate look on my own crucifixion and bloody crowning. 
(W. Whitman, Leaves of Grass (New York 2001) 92.) 
34 On, e.g., apocalyptic imagery in Palamas’ assimilation of Christ, Gypsy and Poet, see Hirst, God and the 
Poetic Ego, 70-3. 
35 See further Ritsos I, 13, 15, 16 and 34. 
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tovc otíyovG "6 hints at a revolutionary potential. On the other hand, the poem is imbued 
with a metaphysical sentiment alien to Marxist materialism. The effect is rather puzzling. 
In projecting Ritsos egotistically as the ‘soul of the world’, the poem may owe more to the 
post-symbolist poetics popular in the late 1920s in Greece than to a fully thought-through 
strategy for engaging with Orthodoxy in Marxist terms." 


Ideological contrasts: Christ vs. Marx 

Within the last section of Tpaxtép, ‘£to Xpiotd’ and ‘Eto Mapé’ form one of two 
diptychs, the second of which concerns the USSR and Nazi Germany.?? Cross-references 
encourage comparisons within and across each diptych: a form of composition recalling 
Varnalis’ To qcg nov Kaiet (1922). That revolutionary work, which exposes Jesus and 
Prometheus to a trenchant Marxist critique, has an intermezzo of two diptychs in which a 
Chorus of Oceanids is juxtaposed with a Chorus of Seraphim, and ‘The Mother of Christ’ 
is set against “The Magdalene? 

In both ‘£to Xpic1ó' and ‘Eto Map&’ the poet directly addresses his subject, the 
first word of each being *Xpioxé' and ‘Map& respectively. In the first poem, this 
technique, which is repeated eight times, immediately recalls prayer or the liturgy (the 
three staseis in the encomia of the Epitaphios service for Holy Saturday provide good 
comparative examples). A liturgical formula is also apparent in stanza 2: compare ‘a€imoe 
to ovo Gov’ with *kova&íocov, Kúpte, ... dvapaptrtovs pvAayOtivar Tiii from the 
doxology in the Epitaphios service. Liturgical precedents for stanza 14, ‘Xvydpa tov 
opo ptoAó, Xpiot£, hardly need to be cited. In the second poem, these evident forms 
of liturgical petition are absent; however, the initial address to Marx, which is repeated 
in stanza 18, appears analogous, and, as we shall see, much imagery in the poem has 
liturgical precedents. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the first poem combines a strong critique of Christ and his 
religion with intimations of personal attachment and sympathy, evident in the very first 
lines: 


Xptoté, nov pou cvOnce n Kapdie kdto an’ tov íokio TO MALO 
Tov Aóyov cov — c&v0oc ctmmnad, tnc EvrAoyiac cov nAdouax — 


The oddness of this ambivalence emerges clearly if a comparator is considered. The ‘grey 
shadow of thy Word’ brings to mind the emphasis on greyness in Swinburne's critique of 
Christianity; but it is hard to imagine the English poet accepting that his heart could 


36 Ritsos I, ‘A1vé&0d0c’, 11. 

37 On post-symbolist ‘egotism’, see E. Philokyprou, ‘The Greek post-symbolists’ place in society’, Modern 
Greek Studies Yearbook 8 (1992) 238f. 

38 We do not know whether Ritsos composed ‘£to Xpictó' and ‘Eto Map’ together: Y. Veloudis, 
Ipooeyyíce; ato épyo tov I'i&vvg Pitoov (Athens 1984) 79. 

39 K. Varnalis, To gw¢ nov kaíe (Athens 2003) 67-78. 
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flourish in this environment.” And harder still to imagine Swinburne making humble 
petition as Ritsos does: compare Ritsos' “6éov to, nadó Tea, To véo pov copo and 
‘xEtwoe to 600A0 cov’ with Swinburne's ‘I too, that have nor tongue nor knee / For 
prayer, I have a word to thee’.*! It seems that Ritsos, who, as we have seen, spent his early 
childhood happily enough within an Orthodox community, is content to gesture towards 
his heritage. And yet his response to Christ is highly ambivalent. In the first stanza, he 
writes of drinking ‘oý Kt 6€0c... to 06’; in the second, he asks, like doubting Thomas, 
to be allowed to touch Christ's wounds: ‘pe tov ofytov oy pd Ta ócy1oAa (o(ytoo may 
indicate sympathy or contempt). 

This uneasy response to Christ is reflected in the poem's co-ordinating idea: the 
perversion of Christ's message by his Church — referred to invariably by an anonymous 
third-person plural. This idea is repeated variously from stanza 6 to 19, and is crisply 
exemplified in stanza 9, which alludes to the most important moment of transition in the 
history of the early Church, Constantine's conversion: *Xpto1é, TO «“ELPTIVN now oov, 
«ev totO Vika» Exel yevet’. Distaste for Christianity's establishment runs alongside some 
sort of sympathy for Christ's message. 

The final stanza forms a bridge to ‘£to Map&’: Ritsos depicts a moment of transfor- 
mation, in which anger has expressed itself and the slaves have burst their chains. This 
moment of revolutionary optimism returns the poet to Christ, who is once again on the 
cross (“oto véo otavpó’). Although the imagery is hard to assess, it seems that Christ has 
died again, with life and joy the result: ‘an’ to otepvd cov Oavato n Gori xapá& va 
nAdðer. We have, in other words, left Christ behind. 

In the parallel poem revolutionary ideals take centre stage. ‘Xto Mapé&’ is an 
encomium, which shows Marx's superiority over his critics, lauds the example of the 
USSR under Lenin, and depicts the final revolution, by which man will become 'good and 
simple and free'. There are many points of contact with the earlier poem, intended to 
show the transformation of life under Marxism. In stanza 6, for example, Marx opens ‘to 
KEAAL tne úkaprng ovyric, (a reference to the anti-monastic programme of the KKE); in 
stanza 12, he opens the closed gates of the universe ‘ue to ypvoddeto keidi TNG 
diaxAektixtic’. Both references can be read against similar images in stanza 13 of ‘Xto 
Xpictó: ‘oov Kpguaoav oto yépt cov mav appa Papi KAEidid / va KAEIC 
Lrovvtpobpia’. Similarly, in stanza 7 of ‘Zro Map&’, Marx lays his hand over the earth 
‘tov TN patóvovve TOV ovopov T ayKdOia’. This conquest of ‘T aykáðx contrasts 
with the impotence of Christ in stanza 3 of the first poem, ‘nov yopvá [ta nóða] / anró c 
aykáðia nAT(yraoov'. While Christ is scarred by his weakness, Marx overcomes. 

Alongside praise of Marx, Ritsos makes room for three sharp critiques: of bourgeois 
art (in stanza 13), of the state (14) and of God himself (15): a gaoler ‘with a boss's face’, a 


40 Cf. A.C. Swinburne, The Poems, I (London 1904) 67: ‘Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; the world 
has grown grey from Thy breath’. 
41 Ritsos I, ‘£to Xptotd’, 45; Swinburne, Poems, II, 81. 
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halo made of spears and teeth of gold. These insults are notably sharper than the tone of 
‘Eto Xpto:ó. In the encomium to Marx, the opening stanza of which likens Marx to a 
thunderbolt ‘nov katie. avOiGovtas to mc’, Ritsos again acknowledges the authority of 
Varnalis’ To gc nov kaler. His stanzas on art, state and religion follow the approach 
taken in the third part of To gcc: the dialogue of Aristea and the Monkey, in which the 
whore Aristea embodies the same triad — state, art and religion — depicted by Ritsos.? His 
disparagement of art (‘Kt 6An Céyver / oantCovtac’) recalls Varnalis’ phrase ‘kaOeti 
Orio kot tov Céyvev’; his mention of ‘ta n&AAELKa LvypEia oryvdotov OTPATLOTOV’ 
mirrors Varnalis’ ‘té&povg npóov his reflection of Varnalis’ portrayal of religion is 
evident below: 


Varnalis Ritsos 

Meg ota ypvodoa kayapóvæ II(oo an’ touc yaravotc xomvoc 

xoi Ge Bvuápata komvó. tov Opnokeióv eodvn 

Eíuot n Ogenoxeío noo qovepóvo. M’ agévtn npócono, o góc va otéketou 
tn 0£Amom tov ovpavóv... Qpovpa. ..? 


Through these manifest borrowings Ritsos inscribes his thinking about Orthodoxy within 
a specific communist tradition of critique and hostility. The poem seems to show what 
happens when, with an ideological ally at your side, you stare Marx and God straight in 
the face. 

Even so, to portray ‘Eto Map& as an uncomplicated reproduction of Varnalis’ 
contempt for religion would be to ignore one of its strangest features: the religious 
character of the imagery in which much of it is couched. Many of the attributes ascribed 
to Marx by Ritsos have Orthodox parallels. In stanza 8, for example, ‘Oders to vato 
Kat Get t Zwr ue tn ostp* seems to echo language from the first stasis of the 
Epitaphios service on Holy Saturday: “H Cam £v too katetéðns, Xpioté, Kai 0orvoto 
cov Tov Odtvatov MAEoas koi Entyyaous TH kóopo TH Cor’. In stanza 11, the imagery 
of light in 'óg(yvetg to Dac, Evac cot, K £06 Or’ n epyatet has liturgical parallels: 
e.g. ‘óta cot 7H Seigavtt TÒ põç from the doxology after the third stasis of the 
Epitaphios service. Finally, the sequence in stanza 18 in which Marx’s voice is an 
‘eyeptýpio omoa to a final liberation seems inspired by Pauline eschatology: 
Tlavtec 6& aXAoyvoóue8o... év tf] éoyátn oddmiyyv oadnice yop, Kai oi vexpol 
éyepOrjoovtar’.# 

These liturgical and Biblical undertones, which have clear parallels in ‘£to Xptotd’, 
appear to be suggesting that Marx is the new Messiah: an interesting idea, but how much 
weight did Ritsos intend to put on it? There were, of course, communists who thought of 
Marxism as a form of religion. The so-called ‘God Builders’ such as Lunacharsky called 


42 Varnalis, To gmc, 83-93. 
43 Ibid., 89f.; Ritsos I, Zro Map&’, 49. 
44 1 Corinthians 15: 51-2. 
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it the ‘fifth religion to come out of Judaism’. But to real Marxist-Leninists that was a 
heresy, a perversion of the belief in materialism; and the position of the KKE at this time 
followed the orthodox Stalinist line. With this in mind, it is interesting to note that Ritsos 
was criticized by contemporary leftist thinkers, who suspected him of metaphysical 
tendencies. Alafouzou accused him of setting up Marx as ‘a sort of idol for proletarian 
worship’; Varikas made similar barbed comments.* In later years, Ritsos would defend 
himself against the same charge — though by revelling in it rather than denying it." At this 
early stage, the impression given is perhaps rather different: an impression of uncertainty 
and apprenticeship, of engrained habits of thought not successfully suppressed by, or 
convincingly subordinated to, the ideology in which he had been recently indoctrinated. 
Marxism and Ritsos’ Orthodox heritage coexist uneasily. 


Intermezzo: popular religion in a time of troubles 


IIóG va nepe toóto to ytoogópu 
IIóg va nepratrioeic oto qoc; 


The politics of the dictatorship 

Events of May 1936 turned Ritsos into a nationally recognized poet. Inspired by a news- 
paper photograph of a mother keening over her son, killed in a demonstration, Ritsos 
drafted and swiftly published a *MotpoAóv, dedicated ‘to the heroic workers of 
Thessaloniki’ and subsequently expanded into Enitégioc.” The poem was among the 
*communist publications! subsequently burnt by the Metaxas dictatorship on assuming 
power some months later. The KKE was declared an illegal organization and successfully 
destabilized, its capacity to give ideological guidance substantially weakened; lines of 
communication between ‘bourgeois’ and leftist poets were destroyed.? Throughout the 
dictatorship, Ritsos himself remained at liberty, though subject to state censorship and 
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prey to further ill health. He retained his Party membership, maintaining too his personal 
disciplines of intensive reading and incessant composition. 

In the generally accepted division of Ritsos’ oeuvre, Exitégiog is taken to close 
the first phase (1926—36);! however, in many ways Exitégiog inaugurated a change of 
direction that would be carried through the following years. Through versification, verbal 
patterns, similes, language and themes the poem is indebted to Greek folk song.? This 
movement away from post-symbolist influence towards the popular traditions of Greek 
poetry not only reflected a contemporary preoccupation of the Greek Left, but also 
responded to left-wing criticism of Ritsos’ earlier work.” A year later, Ritsos would 
continue to explore folk traditions through Mix mvyoAauníón gwtile: ty vóyva, which 
depicts a young man's passage out of a childhood spent in idyllic surroundings, where 
nature and popular religion are inextricably fused, towards an adulthood in which the 
growing man has been sundered from his past by an undefined mission.“ In both 
EnitíQiog and Mia xvyoAauníóx popular traditions are co-opted for ideological ends, 
though the revolutionary zeal of the earlier poem is tactfully understated in the second — 
in recognition of the censor's pen. The poems' religious ideas focus on the Virgin and 
Christ respectively. In comparison, however, with Tpaxtép, the treatment of the ideas is 
more sophisticated, enabling us to view the poems as a sort of bridge to the achievements 
of the 1940s. 


Reproaching the Virgin in Enitágiog 

Enitagiog is not a ‘religious poem’, though it manipulates religious ideas and imagery. In 
this it follows the traditions of popular lament, in which little overt reference to 
Orthodox teaching occurs, and Charos, the agent of death, generally supplants the 
Christian God and Christ; casual references to the Virgin and to popular saints may also 
occur.” In Enitégioc Ritsos largely avoids references to religious symbols; the focus is on 
the dead man and his mother's reaction to his death. In canto IX, however, the lamenting 
mother launches a reproach against the Virgin and against God: 


Q, Tlavayid pov, av £(oovva, koc syd, untépa, 

Bónas oto yio pov Oa "ot£Aveg tov AyygAo and répa. 

Kı ox, Ge pov, Ge pov, av eicovv Ogóc xv av sipaotav madd cov 
Oa nóvayes, xaO Ey, Ta 6óX1x MAKOLATA Gov. 
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The complaint against God is developed into a protest against his injustice (“Ki av £(couv 
dikatos, Sikara Oa poipaCes tny nA. on), which recalls the traditional reproach against 
Charos and has direct parallels in more recent laments, especially from the Mani. By 
contrast, denial of the Virgin’s motherhood appears untraditional: keening references to 
her are generally made by way of petition;7 her intercession is thought appropriate 
because, as a mother, she grieved for her child: 


Agov «1 n IIavayu pa 
Ylati Tjvave păávva kt oot] 
éxAaWe kot e8ptivnoe 

cav side óu eye otavpmdet 
o yids tnc o Movoyeviíc.* 


Orthodox doctrine and the habits of ritual lament here give Ritsos a field of associations, 
familiar to his Greek audience, in which he can locate the significance of this mother's 
lament for a dead worker. However, by denying the Virgin's motherhood, Ritsos’ mourner 
sharply draws attention to and valorizes her own status as a mother, which she privileges 
above that of the Virgin. 

While drawing on and manipulating the traditions of uotpoAóyi, Ritsos also alludes 
to the Epitaphios service, which is sung in the Orthodox Church on Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday,” suggesting that the relationship between mother and worker is a 
reconfiguration of that between Virgin and Christ. In the last two cantos, the mourner sees 
her son's resurrection among the thronging crowds: 'Avépeoc touc, ytóko pov, 0opó os 
avaotnpévo’. The traditional Christian story is now told with a twist. The worker will 
not, of course, be bodily resurrected; moreover, unlike the Virgin, whose lament is de- 
picted in one tradition as a token of her misunderstanding of the divine purpose, his 
mother now achieves a true revolutionary consciousness. Abandoning her lament, she 
takes to her feet, her son's rifle in hand: ‘cov núýpa to vtovgékt cov’.®! This, in turn, 
recalls and reworks the action in the Maniat vendetta ballad, ‘To íp’, where the mother 
provokes her sons to avenge their murdered father’s death: ‘entipav ta vtougékia vovg". 
Just as Ritsos has magnified the mourning mother by likening her to the Virgin (whose 
status as mother is, paradoxically, denied in the process), so here he enables her to take on 
a specifically male role in order to project the poem’s revolutionary ideals. 
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Although it clearly aims to supplant the traditional claims of Orthodoxy, this use 
of the Virgin as an archetype that can be reconfigured to generate an alternative, 
Leftist vision of liberation (liberation of the worker and of the woman) marks a new 
thoughtfulness in Ritsos’ use of Orthodox material: one that set a precedent for the great 
poems of the 1940s. 


3.3. Christ again in Mia nvyohauniða qoíGet ty vóyx 1a 
In Mia nvyodaprida Ritsos returns to his earlier interest in the figure of Christ, relegating 
the Virgin to incidental references.9 Here, he lyrically depicts a close relationship between 
Christ and himself in ways that differ markedly from Tpaxtép. In the first half of the 
poem, which portrays the poet's childhood, he stresses the love of Christ for him and the 
other children: ‘Tóte pas wyanovoe o Xptotóg . This Christ — a Christ ‘tov omitiov, tnc 
pukptig coPecotmpévys ekkAnoíag Kat tov óc ooug — is unknown to adults. But he is 
everywhere in the young boy's life, lulling him to sleep and making himself felt as he holds 
the hand of Rinoula, his friend.“ The religion that is depicted here is unashamedly an 
innocent religion of childhood. The only discordant note occurs when Ritsos describes 
the anger that he and Rinoula felt on learning that Christ had abandoned Nazareth to 
go to Jerusalem: ‘Exet, Oappé, tov otavpdoave’. This moment of understanding, 
however offensive to the children's sense of attachment to their village, is pivotal for the 
development of the poem. 

In the second half, the poet, like Christ, leaves his village, abandoning Rinoula on a 
journey into the mountains from which he will not return. On refusing to accompany him 
into the hills, Rinoula shouts: 


«Oa. GE OTALPHGOLV». 
H oov1j tnc akobotnks E€vn. 
K’ £yó tnc qóva&o: «O’ avactnOd».% 
More confident than in ‘A1é€0d0c’, Ritsos asserts that he will be resurrected after 


crucifixion, now taking the explicit identification of poet and Christ even further, through 
a series of images in which both are likened to the nakedness of the light: 


Poet as the sun Christ as the sun 

"Exao« xot to teAsvtato uro. M^ O Xptotds ds popăet yıtóva 
cpnoav óvo KAL yopvó. vpaopévo ug paí npopecov. 
T'opvóg £yó, youvds xt o 1jaoc. O D'opvóc, avethappos Kat AeÓtepoc, 
Eva matiter kat Ceotaiver MOPAEL TO (oc xat cac mider.” 


tov hove. K’ o1 6vo pact patiCovps 
TA TAGCGUATA TOD KGOLOD. 


63 She appears at Ritsos I, 330 and 332. 
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This is Ritsos’ most explicit statement so far about the identity of Christ and poet as 
creative, life-bearing forces; and it is noticeable that here Christ does not suffer greatly 
from the comparison. While the poem's narrative progression suggests that Ritsos has 
given up attachment to Christ for a mission over the mountains, in abandoning Christ 
he actually becomes like him; and his attempts in the closing stanzas of the poem to 
encourage Rinoula to cross the bridge towards him suggest various types of continuing 
attachment to his lost past.9 

The poem's suggestion of a changing personal relationship between Christ and the 
poet is a more nuanced response to religion than the hesitantly ideological poems of 
Tpaxtép. Perhaps for this very reason, the poem’s left-leaning critics, such as Prokopaki, 
while noting ‘the demand for sacrifice and self-sacrifice in the name of a mission’, have 
viewed it as an expression of retreat, caused by isolation and illness.” Ritsos had not yet 
managed to find a way of satisfactorily reconciling a more positive appropriation of 
Orthodoxy with the preoccupations of the Left. 

Because critics have largely dismissed the poem, the religious ideas within it have not 
been thoroughly evaluated, and I have only limited space to do so here. However, there is 
one particular passage to which I shall draw attention. Following some lines in which he 
has been expatiating on the theme that all is ‘full of the secret voice of god’, the poet says: 


As potobcape: «O Xpiotds Tí o Atóvuococ;» (ónoc éypape kánrov 
éva BiBAio, nov to draPdoupe otepa and ypóvia, pe káti 
toon 5a Vynori cav róði WUAAOD). 
O dtKds pas Xpiotds e(ye repaopéva ot’ avti& tov tongue oto pA Loc. 7? 


Here Ritsos appears to reject the antithesis between Christ and Dionysos (Dionysos gegen 
den Gekreuzigten’) posited by Nietzsche in one of the many attacks he launched against 
Christianity from the late 1880s: 


I know of no more exalted symbolism than this Greek symbolism, the symbolism of 
the Dionysian. The profoundest instinct of life, the instinct for the future of life, for 
the eternity of life, is in this word experienced religiously... It was only Christianity, 
with ressentiment against life, which made of sexuality something impure....”! 


Whereas Nietzsche saw the Dionysian as a life-affirming force and Christianity as a slavish 
negation of moral and aesthetic vitality, Ritsos sees no ground for this dichotomy; his 
Christ, who, as we have seen, is integrated within the child's world as a dynamic force of 
nature, wears the symbols associated with Dionysos: oou oor. His Christ, in 
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other words, contains the properties that Nietzsche considered Dionysian; Ritsos here 
appears to defend Orthodoxy against the philosopher. In suggesting that his childhood 
religion constituted a unity with the natural world around him, Ritsos came close to a 
view more typically associated with Sikelianos, who had enthusiastically promoted an 
assimilation of Christ to Dionysos in H ovveidnon tng níotgc (1917) and elsewhere. There 
is, indeed, a small but significant verbal parallel between the ‘toapnid ovo that 
Christ wears in his hair in Mia nvyoAaumníóx and the passage in ‘Avtpiketo Béguoyuao 
(vv. 230-4) where Christ and the Titan/Bacchus are implicitly assimilated: 

K’ cot, 

cav KATA xo poopévo 

P’ OAM TA TOUTS TOV 

pila kar xA pt, 

£o1aGoBóAosc «t oo cióoBoAo6osc. ..? 


In this passage, Sikelianos draws not only on the imagery of the Cross and the Dionysian 
imagery of the vine, but also, as Hirst has shown, on the Christian image of Christ as the 
grape cluster in the Akathistos Hymn.” Ritsos’ reading of Sikelianos and his rejection of 


Nietzsche's position are, as we shall see, of great significance for his achievements of the 
1940s. 


Occupation and Resistance: Finding a new synthesis 


Ola yopifovtar ota 8vo. IIo opíyouv; IIévo. Koo. 
Kat oko dev ondpyer. H oxoa 
yopiter, dev evaver. IIoó 0a opiEovv;” 


Communists and the Church during the Occupation 

During the Nazi invasion of April 1941, enough of the KKE leadership managed to escape 
from prison to regroup. Through its creation of EAM, the Party now attempted to project 
a broader, less dogmatic ideological vision.” This surprising, if supple, change of tack 
would be exemplified by EAM’s programme and its practices in the areas controlled by the 
andartiko. In declaring its objectives as leadership of the people’s national liberation 
struggle, re-establishing popular freedoms, and, upon liberation, holding elections for a 
constitutional convention, the movement left out the provocative elements of the KKE’s 
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1934 platform: the separation of Church and State, and the appropriation of monastic 
lands. In place of the class struggle, there was an appeal for unity of purpose, organization 
and leadership, which fell on all who ‘...6e@potive tov exutó tous t| £ívot ot Tvevpatikot 
oónyoí tov A«o6, oi ówvooUpevoí Tov, ot Ónpooctoypopot, ... Manddec ...” 

The position given to clerics within the liberation struggle reversed a long-held policy. 
Throughout the period before the events of December 1944 in Athens, the KKE now 
actively resisted demands from its left-wing partners for radical transformation of 
relations between Church and society.” Indeed, the EAM leadership had a policy of 
positive engagement with the Church in the areas that it had brought under its control.” 
Some priests fell prey to the lawlessness endemic in parts of rural Greece;? however, 
the EAM leadership worked to neutralize suspicions of the peasantry about anticlerical, 
atheistic sentiments among its ranks.® As literate men in largely illiterate communities, 
priests were needed to make the systems of popular courts and local assemblies function.*! 
And some involved themselves more militantly, as andartes.” Ritsos’ own lament for the 
death of Aris Velouchiotis, the leader of ELAS in Roumeli, depicts clearly the support of 
clergy for the resistance leader.9 German efforts to show local priests collaborating with 
them testify indirectly to EAM success in abjuring its anti-religious heritage. 


PopiocóvQ and H Kopá vov AuneAiv 

During the Occupation, including the terrible winter of 1941-2, Ritsos remained in 
Athens, where, alongside the rest of the population, he struggled to make a living in 
conditions of famine. He found occasional work in the theatre, but seems to have spent 
most of his time writing. Maintaining his membership of the Party, he joined the education 
wing of EAM shortly after its creation. Immediately after the Athens events of December 
1944, Ritsos left Athens briefly to support the left-wing forces in the North, and began 
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composing the two large-scale works that would mark a new mastery of his art.® Both H 
Kopá tov AuneAiv and Poyuocóvg relate to the Occupation, though H Kopá lightly 
anticipates the coming civil strife. Through them Ritsos achieved a new synthesis in 
Greek poetry, combining different types of poetic expression (e.g. folk song, symbolism, 
surrealism) and projecting a broad vision of Hellenism.* Both exploit Orthodox tradition; 
in the case of H Kopá the appropriations are extensive and show Ritsos reconfiguring the 
sort of material he had used in Mia nvyodapnida. However, he now operates on a much 
more ambitious scale, suggesting, for those caught up in the turbulence of the 1940s, a new 
and positive projection of Orthodoxy in the life of the Left. 

References to Orthodoxy in H Kopá fall into a number of thematic clusters. There 
are references to the Virgin," to Christ and the other hypostases of God,® to the saints 
and apostles,? and to the angelic host.” Mention is also made of churches,” the liturgy 
and icons,” and the Bible.” Although the references in Papioatvy are less numerous, their 
range is similar.* The themes closely mirror those generally thought to typify Greek 
popular religion.” Even so, neither H Kop& nor Pwpiocbvy is concerned with Orthodox 
dogma. References to the doctrines of the faith are almost entirely lacking, the only such 
reference appearing in Pa@piootvy IV.66, where the heroic dead are depicted as lying 
beneath the soil: 


KPATĂVE TNG KAUTĂVAXG TO OKOLVi — TEPHÉVOLVE TNV dpa, Sev KOLMOÚVTAL, 
x£ppuévouv Va ONLAVOLV TNV AVÄOTAON. 


This reference to the expectation of resurrection does not, however, function as a sign 
of the Orthodox faith of the dead, but buttresses their claim and the claim of the heroic 
living to ownership of the soil: "Toóvo to yópa sivar ðıkó tovg Kor Sud pac’. 
Reaching across time, the soil binds the living and the dead; the guarantor and prize of a 
resurrection that should be understood as, in the words of Michailidis, ‘at one with the 
nature-oriented, pagan religiosity of our people and its worldly determinism’.* 
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In bypassing doctrinal matters, Ritsos taps, as he had done with Mia nvyodapnida, 
into the world of popular Orthodox religion, with its synthesis of Orthodoxy and 
paganism. He makes his frame of reference explicit in Canto X of H Kvop&: 


Kat năávov £kg( oto Exyvavto &oxkArjot, pe ta yépi tov depéva yópo oto 
papà tov 

v akovet TH AEttovpyia vov KOpdaAdyv Ko vov TpOPdtwV o Tlanadiapcvtn,s 

tov ópOpo pLovpLovpilovtas kar «t óvgipo oto KO.” 


The references to the chapel, the liturgy of ‘skylarks and sheep’, and Matins all fit 
comfortably within the framework of popular religion, as does the reference to 
Papadiamandis, the priest's son whose work is deeply rooted in the popular religion of the 
islands.” 

The ‘naturalness’ of this folk religion is demonstrated by a poetic device that Ritsos 
had first used in Mia nvyodapnida.” In Canto IX of H Kupé, before war has intruded into 
Ritsos’ poem, the poet describes herdsmen and their cattle in a bucolic landscape within 
which familiar elements of folk religion appear: 


Koudtave o An-Inópyng ota novi kátov an’ ta tCitCikie 
TO notă yvaßócßnve Gav “yyEdos parapaATEviog HES otouc (oktouc. .. 1? 


The sleeping St George appears as a symbol both of the rural idyll that pervades H Kop 
(he is associated with farming and animal husbandry), and of the complacency that 
precedes the irruption of the Nazis into the vineyard (alongside SS Demetrios and 
Theodore, St George is the Orthodox warrior saint par excellence). But Ritsos introduces 
a further religious image: the glinting of light across the surface of the river is ‘like a 
golden angel amid the shade’. The angel appears as the vehicle of a simile. The meta- 
phorical presence of St George in the primary field of the poem and the presence of the 
angel in the secondary suggest an interpenetration of two fields of poetic reality. The 
distance between tenor and vehicle has been broken down inasmuch as both belong to 
the same symbolic universe, in which landscape and folk religion are completely natural 
to, and indivisible from, each other. 

1 recalls Sikelianos’ 
technique in H cvveíónon tuc niotnc: another poem of high lyricism in which religion and 
nature interpenetrate. Voyiatzoglou has shown how that poet’s extensive similes and 


This device, of which the poem affords many examples," 
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/ &yto1 tpiıyotoí); XIII 88 (o Tlavtoxpétopacs / o natépac). 
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tendency to move the same image between metaphorical and literal fields reflect *his faith 
in the deeper harmony and unity of things’; the technique prevails in 'Avtpíkeio 
Bé&ottouo and 'Atóvocog-Incoóg, where Sikelianos achieved a hitherto unknown 
synthesis of nature, Orthodoxy and pagan religion.’ 

Manipulation of this technique underpins Ritsos’ brilliant conception of the Lady of 
the Vineyards, whom, through a series of interlocking motifs, he progressively associates 
with the Virgin. When first introduced in H Kopá the Virgin occurs within the vehicle of 


a simile: 


Kop ugAay pori mov n avtrAiX cov xpócoos ta yépux oov tnc 
Tlaveryisic to Kóvioga. ..10 


The remaining two references to her in the first half of the poem are also similes: in Canto 
V 78, the Lady moves '*óncg n Havayia nepváet ovoigoo oti KOLMOMÉVEG oryeA dog ; 
in Canto XI 85, she is robed in a fishing-net ‘cav IIavoyi& AvyvongAayítioon'. In all 
three cases the similarity being expressed is that between the Virgin and the Lady of the 
Vineyards. The similes point to a degree of identity, but also a difference: the Lady is like 
the Virgin, but she is not the Virgin. 

In the second part of the poem, the Virgin appears on three further occasions. In 
Canto XV 91, as the Antichrists break into the vineyard, the poet invites the Lady to 
become a klepht and take to the hills: “BotAe peg oto tayápı cov tng Ilavoytdg to 
Kóvicpa pE prapovtóokaya’. The icon of the Virgin, which, in turn, recalls an earlier 
reference to an icon of the Lady,’™ is not now, as it had earlier been, part of a simile, 
but a possession in the Lady's kit-bag, alongside instruments of war. This tendency 
progressively to realize the image of the Virgin can be seen in the next reference, where she 
moves into the primary field of the poem as a victim of aggression: 


Kópouv TO oko aN’ TH ovki KAL to HOPS an’ TH padya 
KópBovv tnc Tlavayicic to xyépi ooppia Kat to movAdve oto naCdépr...1% 


The mutilation of the Virgin by the invaders of the vineyard is expressed within the same 
reality as the mutilation of a fig tree or the breaking of a bond between mother and baby. 
The Virgin has become part of the primary texture of the poem. The poet continues with 
this technique in the last reference to her, in Canto XIX, where her arming (‘«’ n Tlavayic 
appata@n’) denotes the end of the period of fasting and the prelude to the poem’s pivotal 
scene: the expulsion of the Nazis in Canto XX. Whereas in Canto XV the Virgin was 
merely an icon in the same bag as the Lady's gunpowder and bullets, here she is a player 
in the drama that is about to be enacted. We sense at this point that the gap between 


102 Voyiatzoglou, MeydAn Idéa, chapters 4 (44) and 9 (178, 191). 

103 Ritsos II, H Kop, 173. 

104 Ibid., XIV 90: *...um pou8ovvícouv ot maAtés Aafououég ki ay víoer TIS eikóvac oov to tGdpa.* 
105 Ibid., XV 90. 
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Virgin and Lady has narrowed very substantially: just as the Virgin has taken up arms, so 
now the Lady fills her grapes ‘w aipa ka Svvapitn / otov dvepo tivoiCovtac ta éea 
tov xdpov'. She has assumed the traditional function of the Virgin as the Ynéppoyos 
Xtpatnyoc, as celebrated in the Akathistos service of the Orthodox Church in Lent. Here 
Ritsos shows how the forces of nature, symbolized by the Lady herself, are summoned up 
to expel the Nazis from the vineyard, in a scene presented not as war, but as a festival of 
two improvised saints: ‘t? An-Ovpapiot n avéotaon T An-Ehatov to yAévov. 96 

The echoes of the techniques of Sikelianos’ H ovvefdnon tng níotgc have an even 
more direct parallel in Mytyp £06 (1917) by the same poet. In that poem Sikelianos had 
used imagery and structure to suggest congruence between the identities of the mysterious 
‘mother’ (‘ive’), who represents the life-force of nature; the Virgin, whom the poet 
addresses in two parts of the poem; and his sister, whose death he commemorates in parts 
IV and V.!7 That Ritsos’ technique of suggesting congruence between the Virgin and the 
Lady owes something to Sikelianos gains credence from certain linguistic parallels between 
the two poems. In Myjtnp O&o5 the Virgin is referred to both as Kop? (‘Kat to kavtýM 
tnc Kupéc’: 1.9) and ‘Mávæ (Kı © Máva: IIL27), the life-force that also appears in the 
poem in abstract form (‘Kai n nocti! touc pvo / má dev Eyer éou pov’: L41—2). 
This conflation occurs in H Kopá too, where there is a pattern of implied identification 
between the mysterious páva (perhaps an avatar of the Kyra) who mends the sailor’s 
undershirt;! the Kop herself, who returns the drowned sailor home;!? and the mother 
(n páva uoc) who clutches her Bible as the Nazis arrive.!? There are also small verbal 
similarities between two passages where the poets address the Virgin / Lady: 


Myrpnp Ocob H Kvopé tæv Apnedicyv 

Kı o Máva, axvd nov Le qot& to K’ Eot ayvogéyyovtac, Kopá tov 
KPEHQXOTO KAVTTAAL... Aun£AiÓv, nioo an’ ta Aióógvtpa, 
K’ Eo$, agiva avaíputotn... (11.121, 139) Tiow an’ ta konapíoo1ia... (VI 80) 


The polymorphous identity of the Lady was first noted by Prevelakis in his account of H 
Kopá, which evinces his attention to religious imagery and themes. ‘Kup@’ is itself, of 
course, a well-known form of address for the Virgin in Greek popular culture, and 
Prevelakis forged a precise comparison with this tradition, observing that Ritsos had given 
the Lady ‘no fewer names’ than the faithful had assigned the Navayio: ‘Kupé tov 
apneAwv, Mnritoa tns avngopisc, ITepBoAapi, Aoíkiooo, Kopo poðakiviá, Kona 
Kop, l'opyóva, dv0 popés Máva-Măva pac, Kupé tnc 0&Xocooc, OoXacoo6xpuévn 


Aéonowa. ..'.!! Prevelakis also hinted at similarities (only two of which he exemplified) 


106 Ibid., XX 95. 

107 Hirst, God and the Poetic Ego, 186f. (on the M&vo/Mother Nature); 192-5 (on the Virgin/Sister). 
108 Ritsos IL, H Kop, XIV 90. 

109 Ibid., XVIII 94. 

110 Ibid., XVI 91. 

111 Prevelakis, O noitrc, 147. 
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between Ritsos’ poem and a mediaeval folk version of the Akathistos Hymn from Crete.!? 


In fact, the service of the Akathistos Hymn more generally offers several parallels for 


imagery associated by Ritsos to the Lady, as in the following examples drawn from the 


Canon of the service: 
Axk&0ioxoc Kavdv 


"EK co n ópócoc anéotaée qAoypóv 
1oAvOsiag "| Aóo«ca (Ode 6 troparion 2) 
VEMEAN óXóQpore, f| toc t10100G 
i&mootoc &riokiéGouco« (Ode 6 
troparion 4) 

Eè thy nA£Sacav 10 KOOL 
dxeipónAokov otépavov (Ode 4 troparion 5) 
Tjóórvoov xpívov...xiotobc £001 Gov 
(Ode I troparion 4) 

d&nekosc àXn0wri, Tov Bórpuv tòv 
TENELPOV f| YEOPYHOASA, oivov 
otéCovta... (Ode 7 troparion 1) 


H meptocepá. ..xoipg (Ode 9 troparion 4) 


H Kop tcv Apnedidy 


níoo oto opépko cov...oní(Ous to 
dpo06 tnc vóytag (I 73) 


avigeyyiGe n OWN oov / ónoc 
patde Eva dorpo oÓyvepo TA 
õacopéva PovvonAdyre (III 77) 
TOV SEVEIS GAO TO VTODVLE pe TIC 
yovtpés nAe&oOógg cou (X 84) 
Kop mov evddiacss Save th 


o1lyaAré (XXII 96) 


vat A€EL WE nóoov apo TÓTIOEG TH 
QUAXOKopótx tou aureio va ddcer 
to Bab kpací tov ótokonótnpov 
(XXIV 98) 


Xpnog Eva &yio nepiotépi (XXIV 98) 


By exploiting these verbal reminiscences, which could be expected to have resonated 
profoundly among his Greek readership, Ritsos lent depth and meaning to his conception 
of the Lady as a force for national liberation. Just as the Virgin kept Constantinople free 
from the Persians in 626 AD, so the Lady expels the Nazi invader from the Vineyard, 
which stands for Greece. Ritsos’ technique here is not one of supplanting, much less 
denigrating, the religious frame of reference from which the images are drawn, but of 
applying it to a new end. 

Given the close association of the Lady and Virgin throughout the poem, it is 
reasonable to ask, ‘Where is Christ?’ !? There are, in fact, two sets of linked allusions to 
him. In Canto XIII 88, he appears as ‘o Tavtoxpeétopac’ blessing the houses and loaves, 
and, in Canto XXI 96, he reprises that role, now giving his blessing as ‘ʻo Tpoavóg 
Toopndvoc’ on Mount Olympus. At both points, he appears in purely divine form, at 
moments where the vineyard is at, or has been restored to, peace. In Canto XVIII 94, by 
contrast, where the ‘sea-beaten Lady’ returns home the drowned sailor, the great bed in 
the house is presented as ‘oav Enitdgiog tov onitiod mov ÓóXog pooKoOBoAd 


112 Ibid., 141. 
113 The Gospel reading at the Akathistos service projects Christ as ‘the true vine’: John 15: 1. 
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NOPTOKAACVOL Koa umapowtr’. The implication is clear: the drowned sailor and the Lady 
are instantiations of Christ and the Virgin. This lightly allusive technique recalls that of 
Enitdgioc, some ten years earlier. In the penultimate canto the image is used again: 


To oníu sivar rovyo, Babú, osav Enitdgios to Meyo Xoeco. 
Bovfd-BovBdé. Asínet to oda Tov.!* 


The reference to Holy Saturday, when Christ descends for the harrowing of hell, clears the 
way for reading the final canto, which depicts a moment of triumph, as Easter Day. This, 
however, is Easter with a difference. The triumph is presented as that of the Lady, who 
is now assimilated to an Orthodox bishop bearing the Communion elements, or Moses 
holding the tablet of ‘tng Etptivng to ó£kcAoyo', or one who holds a newly baptized 
baby, or a ‘holy dove’ balancing the scales of cosmic justice." In this moment of 
exhilaration, there is no room for Christ; the Lady remains centre stage. 

It may seem that I am coming close to suggesting that the Lady is the Virgin. That 
would, I think, be a mistake parallel to Prevelakis’ assertion that the Lady is simply 
Greece.!6 The Lady is, more properly, a polysemous symbol, not reducible to any one 
identity. In Canto XIV 88, for example, she appears in a wholly different guise — as the 
mermaid of Greek folk mythology: 


... DXAXGOSALKOL HE TO RNYPEVO a.i OTA LOLOTHKLA tOUG, 
c£ oKdAicav, KXAT] Kvpá, oe rAdpn Batixidtikyn Eeytéviatn yopydva. 


This is a pagan image, which rests comfortably alongside the Orthodox in the popular 
tradition.! A similar point is made in Canto XI, where the imagery takes on an unabash- 
edly erotic charge. Here the Lady's activities are associated with the fructifying forces of 
nature. She has ‘AovAovdiacpéva pyovAo; she bestows a kiss on the apple-tree's 
blossoms; everywhere are the signs of nature's sexuality: pomegranates burst, harvest-girls 
prepare themselves for sex, shepherds embrace ‘the nipple of summer'.!? In discussions 
with his English translators, Ritsos mentioned the Lady's ‘Dionysian’ aspects.!? His point, 
which recalls his earlier attack in Mia xvyodapnida on Nietzsche's position, was not, I 


114 Ritsos II, H Kopá, XXIII 97. 

115 Ibid., XXIV 98. 

116 Prevelakis, O zomtýç, 140 argues that the Lady is ‘n npocmnonoinon tnc natpidac’ on the basis of III 
76: ‘sion n ouopoiá K m AEBEevtis t (cot n EAAcida’. He is perhaps recalling the explicit identification of 
the ‘MeyoéAn Mntépo’ as the personification of Greece in Solomos’ Ot eAeó0epoi nodiopKnpévor (D. Solomos, 
Anavta, I. Hoijpata, ed. L. Politis (Athens 1948) 229). Ritsos' conception is, however, more complex: it is 
clear, for example, that in cantos XV-XXI of H Kopá the vineyard itself is a representation of Greece. 

117 A similar conflation of images occurs in Pojuocóvr, III 63, where the stones of Greece are painted with 
saints and mermaids. 

118 Ritsos Il, H Kopá, XI 85. 

119 Ritsos, The Lady of the Vineyards, tr. A. N. Athanassakis (New York 1978) 9; W. V. Spanos, ‘Yannis 
Ritsos’ Romiosini: Style as historical memory’, The Charioteer 29/30 (1987/8) 102£. 
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think, to suggest some sort of artificial syncretism in the manner of Sikelianos (there is 
little evidence that Ritsos shared Sikelianos’ passion for resurrecting the ancient gods), but 
to crystallize the vitality, exuberance and integrity of the symbolism that underpins the 
poem. It is notable that Ritsos no longer suggests, as in Mia noyoAxunión and Enitdgioc, 
that the Orthodox archetype has been superseded; the fragmentation of material and 
spiritual worlds has been repaired. 

Popgiocóvg and H Kopá are self-evidently metaphysical poems, each of which ends on 
a strongly metaphysical note. In Pauoobvy, the poet discovers the aphorism that ‘o 
SpPSpL0sG o mio paKpIVds Eival o MLO kovtivóg otnv kapói tov ©sov’;! in H Kop, the 
Lady, as we have seen, celebrates an Easter triumph. For H Kop& in particular, a full 
understanding of the poem can be gained only if we read it against Orthodox prototypes 
and become attuned to the way that Ritsos appropriates and manipulates Orthodox 
tradition. In generating a complex web of religious imagery, handling specific poetic 
techniques for manipulating the fields of metaphor and simile, and appropriating the 
images of Virgin/Mother, Ritsos owed a particular debt to Sikelianos. Although Ritsos 
seems to have corresponded with him and to have first read his works at the Soteria 
sanatorium, Sikelianos was a surprising model for an avowedly Marxist poet, because 
his ‘bourgeois mysticism’ had long attracted the opprobrium of the Left, and a critical 
reappraisal, in the light of his wartime support for EAM, was only just beginning among 
its ranks.?! But Ritsos did not slavishly follow his prototype: H Kvpé is much more 
obviously rooted in popular religion, which maintains reminiscences of paganism but 
avoids the sort of heavy-duty syncretism manufactured in Sikelianos’ H ovveténon tne 
RIOTING. 

With its richly metaphysical symbolism H Kvp& cannot be understood in terms of 
Marxist-Leninist materialism and theory, and shows no affinity with Stalinist principles 
of Socialist Realism.” In speculating on Russian influences on the poem, the name of 
Aleksandr Blok may be more significant than the Bolshevik theorists whom Ritsos 
absorbed at the sanatorium. The strongly metaphysical, integrated symbolism underpin- 
ning it is categorically different from the weak tokens of post-symbolism evident in 
Tpaxtép, and is rather more reminiscent of the Russian Symbolists.? As the often 


120 Ritsos II, Popocivy, VII 72. 

121 Ritsou-Glezou, Ta moióik& ypóvim, 112; Kotti, l'ikvvgc Pívooc, 55, 83, 103. For leftist attacks on 
Sikelianos, see Vitti, /'evi& tov tpiévta, 53 (Glinos, 1932/3); P. Bien Kazantzakis: Politics of the Spirit (Princeton 
1989) 177 (Varnalis, 1947); for tentative reappraisal, M. Avyeris, EAAnvec Aoyotéyvec (Athens 1971) 135-65 
(first published 1952). 

122 Vitti, levá tov tpiavta, 53. 

123 Ritsos translated Blok's Tbe Twelve (1918) in 1957, and may have encountered it in translation from the 
late 1920s (Prevelakis, O nomic, 25; E. Makrinikola, Bifiàioypagía Ii&vvg Pitoov 1924-1989 (Athens 1993) 
45f). Blok's pre-revolutionary work was possibly not widely available in Greek: A. Tiganas, Pc?ocor nomai 
TNG MPOENAVACTATIKHS koi HETENQVACTATIKÝÇ nepiddov (Athens 1924) contains only post-revolutionary Blok. 
Nevertheless, the Lady of the Vineyards and Blok's Beautiful Lady share important characteristics. Blok's 
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neglected complement to Pwpiootvn, H Kopá offers a collective symbol of survival and 
redemption through the people’s struggle; a symbol that is vested in the Greek landscape 
and its popular religion. This writing is neither a confession of Orthodoxy nor a simple 
instantiation of Marxism; Ritsos had managed, however precariously, to find a bridge 
between the two. 


Continue 

Lady too has many avatars: as the Virgin; the Mysterious Virgin; the Virgin, Dawn and Burning Bush; the 
Incomparable Lady; Inaccessible and Unattainable; the Queen (S. Hackel, The Poet and the Revolution: 
Aleksandr Blok’s ‘The Twelve’ (Oxford 1975) 5). She too is intimately associated with nature (A. Blok, Selected 
Poems, ed. J. B. Woodward (Oxford 1968) 4); a real presence and a metaphor. 
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The suggestion is made here that, as part of its effort to identify the Spanish civil war 
with that of Greece, Madrid adopted the view that the two cases were similar in order to 
identify Franco's regime witb tbe other anti-communist regimes of Western Europe at the 
beginning of Cold War. During the civil wars in both Spain (1936-9) and Greece (1946-9), 
the ‘children’s issue’ became an important factor for humanitarian as well as for 
propaganda reasons. Indeed, the correspondence between the measures taken for the care 
of children by the two conflicting sides in both countries is impressive, in spite of the 
structural differences between the two civil conflicts. 


General observations 


The historical events experienced by Greece and Spain during the twentieth century 
undoubtedly offer very challenging material for comparison. On the one hand, the 
similarities appear to be impressive: national disasters (1898 and 1921 in the case of Spain, 
1897 and 1922 for Greece) that deeply affected the political landscape, economic growth 
and ideological processes; antagonism between the monarchists and republicans during 
the inter-war period; the establishment of republican regimes during the same period of 
time; military interventions in political life; civil war between Right and Left, which in 
both cases ended with total domination by the former; and following that, anti-communist 
and more or less authoritarian regimes, which were upheld through the support of the 
western world, and mainly the USA, until the mid-1970s. On the other hand, a simple 
reading of the historical facts serves to reveal the huge differences between these two 
examples. The social structure and economic development of Spain differed greatly from 
those of Greece; for this reason, the social conflicts and class antagonisms that emerged in 
the two countries manifested themselves in very different ways. Furthermore, the issue of 
regional autonomy or regional nationalism was never seriously put forward in Greece, 
despite the problems it faced from its ethnic or religious minorities. Conversely, Spain, 
unlike Greece, never had to deal with border issues or tensions with its neighbours. 
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Furthermore, Spain was never under the control of the great powers to the same extent as 
Greece, and it did not take part in the two world wars. 

The above list could be extended to include several more observations citing 
similarities and differences. Suffice it to say that at least one common historical event, the 
civil war, has recently begun to be viewed as the object of comparative approaches by 
historians and political scientists.! The relevant examples are still few and far between; the 
same holds also for the various individual studies that refer to the way in which each 
country viewed the civil war in the other, which is a precondition for a more integrated 
comparison of the two phenomena; these examples are restricted to Greek historiography 
during the last two decades or so.” 

In this article, an attempt is made to present an initial account of the way in which 
Franco's regime dealt with one particular aspect of the Greek civil war, the policies 
regarding the treatment of children. The latter became a serious point of dispute between 
the two conflicting camps in Greece and took on an international dimension through the 
involvement of foreign countries, international relief organizations and the UN. However, 
in order to comprehend the reasons behind Spanish interest in this issue, we must first take 
a look at the role played by the children of both countries in the respective civil war 
conflicts, and at the position of Spain internationally following World War II. 


Children in the Spanish and Greek civil war: a historical comparison 


In Spain, the war had a direct and broad impact on the children of that country. According 
to recent estimates, the number of children who died of starvation or as a result of 


1 See S. Economides, ‘The Greek and Spanish civil wars: A comparison’, Civil Wars, 3/2 (2000) 89—105; 
J. Nieto Gonzales, ‘Guerra civil española y guerra civil griega: ¿Principio y final de la II guerra mundial?’, 
Erytheia, 23 (2002) 331-74; P. B. Minehan, Civil War and World War in Europe: Spain, Yugoslavia and Greece 
(New York 2006); R. Rodriguez Milán, ‘Confrontaciones civiles en la Europa mediterránea: Materiales para el 
estudio de la guerra civil griega’, Hispania Nova. Revista de Historia Contemporánea, 7 (2007), http:// 
hispanianova.rediris.es, and T. D. Sfikas, To «yc4ó doyo»: AicÜveíc ovykopíeg tyç eAAnvikic kpíong (Athens 
2008) 245-84. , 
2 The first studies referred to the Greek volunteers in the International Brigades; see D. Palaiologopoulos, 
Eddnvec avtipaciotes £ÜcAoviéc otov Ionavixó EugóAi IIlóAeuo 1936-1939 (Athens 1979); S. Chermegas and 
L. Tsirimakis, «No Pasaran»: Eddnveg avtigaciates eÜcAovtég otov Ionavía (Athens 1987), and C. Lazos, 
TTeOaivovtacg ovy Madpity — H ovppetoyn xov. EAAgvov otov Ionavikó EugóAio IHóAsuo (Athens 2001). 
T. Sfikas, in H EAA&óx xai o 1omavikds eppddiog nóAsuoc: IócoAoyía, oikovouía, dimA@patia (Athens 2000), 
examines the interference of Metaxas’ regime and of Greek maritime interests in the Spanish civil war. D. E. 
Filippis (ed.), 1936: EAA&óa Koa lonavíx (Athens 2007) as well as K. Katsoudas, ‘Mia dictatopia mov dev 
sivat Gikvarvopía: Oi Ionavoí £0vixiotéc kot n 4n Avyototou’, Mvýuæv 26 (2004) 157-81, approach the 
impact of the Spanish civil war on Greece. Only one essay, Zoi Mela, ‘O £AXnvikóg eupbAtosg nóAguoc xoi o 
tonxavikóc TÚTOG Tov gpavkucpoU', Mvijuov, 27 (2005) 129-50 refers to the impact of the Greek civil war on 
Spain, as it was expressed in the Spanish press. 
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abandonment, various diseases and bombardment was approximately 140,000? From the 
first moment, the political and social representatives of both conflicting camps were 
mobilized to deal with the issue of the children, both for humanitarian reasons and 
because the images of abandoned or dead children had an adverse effect on the morale of 
the population living behind the front line. 

In the zone controlled by the nationalists, the first collection fund was organized in 
autumn 1936 for the care of those who had suffered or been wounded in the fighting. 
Known as the Winter Relief (Auxilio de Invierno), it soon turned its attention to the 
orphans and the abandoned children of both sides. This organization was established 
through an initiative of two members of the Falange, Mercedes Sanz Bachiller and Javier 
Martínez de Bedoya, and was based on the model of the relevant Nazi organization 
Winterhilfe. In 1937, its name was changed to Social Relief (Auxilio Social), with the aim 
of becoming the only welfare agency of Franco's National Movement (Movimiento 
Nacional or Falange Espanola Tradicionalista y de las JONS [Juntas de Ofensiva 
Nacional-Sindicalista]) ? 

In the republican zone, the organization of children's welfare, which was initially 
headed by the democratic feminist lawyer and former director general of the Spanish 
prisons, Victoria Kent, led to the creation of children's centres (colonias infantiles), where 
modern pedagogical methods were implemented. However, the advance of the nationalists 
meant that these centres were destined to become shelters for other forms of fugitives 
too, thus subverting their initial pedagogical purpose. At the same time the children's 
relocation abroad began. After the fall of San Sebastián in September 1936, a large number 
of children from that region, accompanied by their parents or other relatives, made a 
disorderly exit to France. At the beginning of 1937, the transfer of children abroad became 
more organized and systematic. A catalyst for this development was undoubtedly the 
bombing of Spanish towns, particularly of the Basque region, by the nationalists and the 
German ‘volunteers’ of the Condor Legion. Children were mainly sent to France, Britain, 
Belgium, Mexico and the Soviet Union, while a smaller number were moved to 
Switzerland, Holland and the countries of Scandinavia. Approximately 32,000 children 
in total were evacuated abroad in order to be saved from the suffering of war, while 
approximately 70,000 abandoned the country with their parents after the fall of Catalonia 
at the end of 1938. The majority of these children were repatriated after the end of the 
civil war and during the course of World War II. The repatriation of the runaway 
Spanish children quickly became an issue of great importance and prestige for nationalist 


3 A. Alted Vigil, Encarna Nicolás Marín, Roger González Martell (ed.), Los niños de la guerra de España en 
la Unión Soviética: De la evacuación al retorno, 1937-1999 (Madrid 1999) 29-30. 

4 Indeed, the victims of the falangist repression in Valladolid were among the first ones to be assisted; see 
P. Preston, Doves of War: Four Women of Spain (London 2002) 236-41. 

5 For Auxilio Social see M. Orduña Prada, El Auxilio Social (1936-1940): La etapa fundacional y los primeros 
afios (Madrid 1996), and A. Cenarro, La sonrisa de Falange: Auxilio Social en la guerra civil y en la posguerra 
(Barcelona 2006). For a biography of Mercedes Sanz Bachiller see Preston, ibid, 205-93. 
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propaganda, which was strongly activated mainly through the press and the Catholic 
Church.® 

Franco’s authorities accused the republicans of deporting the children abroad in 
order to turn them into members of the Communist Party of Spain.’ The press controlled 
by the same authorities warned the ‘wretched defeated ones’ of the reprisals for the 
‘transfer of Spanish children to countries where the reds are held in high esteem’, in order 
‘to serve the grave plans of Moscow’.® 

The nationalists initially enjoyed limited success in their campaign for the repatri- 
ation of the runaway children, due to the reactions from the republican government of 
Madrid and the reception countries. The establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the nationalists and the Holy See in October 1937, when Pope Pius XI himself expressed 
the wish that the children of Spain be repatriated, reinforced their efforts. It is not by 
chance that this campaign met with good fortune wherever it encountered the support of 
the Church, e.g. in Belgium and then in Britain. Although officially only Mexico and the 
Soviet Union refused, as a matter of principle, to permit the repatriation of the children, 
the campaign also faced serious obstacles owing to the relevant protectionist laws of the 
receiving countries and the negative attitude of the exiled Spanish parents. Despite the 
difficulties, however, the repatriation campaign continued until the mid-1950s, mainly for 
domestic consumption. Violent abductions were also organized by the Foreign Service of 
the Falange in France and countries of Latin America. The children who were repatriated 
were subjected not only to a process of ‘reform’ in the institutions of the Auxilio Social, 
but also to the contempt and humiliation expressed by the organization's staff, because 
they were the children of ‘reds’. The rest — over 20,000 according to the official data — 
remained abroad until the fall of the regime during the 1970s.’ 

After the Second World War, children became once again a matter of political 
concern both for national governments and the United Nations itself. In November 1945 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) was 
established in order to solve the problem of the *war-handicapped children’ - the millions 
of destitute, abandoned or deported minors of the war. Humanitarian as well as 
political arguments were used to justify the measures taken by governments and relief 
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organizations as well as political parties, in the name of the protection of childhood.” 
Greece represents an indicative example of the competing motives for aid work in 
post-war Europe. The country was facing a full-scale civil war (1946—9), when, at the 
beginning of 1948, the KKE (Communist Party of Greece) and its Provisional Democratic 
Government decided to transfer thousands of children from the country's war zones to the 
‘People’s Republics’, claiming that in this way it was saving them from bombardment by 
the National Army and from the starvation and suffering they were facing in Greece. This 
move was indeed a response to an existing humanitarian issue, but it also attempted to 
permit the recruitment of people from the war zones into the communist Democratic 
Army by releasing them from their parental duties and simultaneously exerting pressure 
on them, since their children were already under the control of the party’s authorities. The 
leftist arguments used the word ‘evacuation’ to describe the transfer of the children 
abroad, comparing this operation to the corresponding move made by the republican 
government of Spain, and also with the removal of children from the urban centres of 
England to the countryside and the British colonies during World War II. In a pamphlet of 
the English leftist League for Democracy in Greece, under the title Greece Needs Peace 
(1949), it was claimed that 


a great humanitarian task was undertaken by the Provisional Democratic 
Government...This great evacuation scheme, corresponding in its aims to the 
evacuation of Spanish Republican children after 1936 and the evacuation of British 
children to Canada and USA during World War II was met with torrent of abuse 
in Athens, where State and Church united to denounce the alleged ‘abduction’ of 
children to other countries. ..!! 


The connection with the Spanish or English case was confined to pro-communist circles 
and was obviously not used by the opposite side, since it might justify the Democratic 
Army's enterprise. Still, it is difficult to assert whether or not it had any success in the 
propaganda war between the two camps. 

On the other hand, the Athens government accused the KKE of attempting to commit 
yet another «ouóoudCoga (paidomazoma or child-abduction), in order to de-Hellenize the 
children, raise them as communists and create ‘janissaries’ that would turn against their 
own country.” Furthermore, the government and Queen Frederika made the children's 
issue internationally known by asking the UN and other international fora to condemn the 
KKE and the countries offering hospitality to the ‘abducted children’ and demanding their 
immediate repatriation, but without great success. Of the approximately 28,000 ‘abducted 
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children’, about 500 were repatriated in the early 1950s, mainly from Yugoslavia, after a 
rift was created between the latter country and the USSR and its allies. Just as in Spain a 
decade earlier, most of the children’s parents had also left Greece in the meantime and 
certainly did not wish their children to be repatriated.” 

Almost in parallel with the children’s evacuation campaign by the communist 
guerillas, the opposite camp began its own ‘rescue’ mission for children, known as 
naldogvAay na (paidofylagma or child-guardianship). Thousands of young boys and girls, 
aged between 3 and 16 years, were transferred from the countryside to urban centres 
with the help of the National Army and gathered in the naidonddeic (paidopoleis or 
child-towns) of the Relief Fund for the Northern Provinces of Greece, on the initiative of 
Queen Frederika. As in the case of Auxilio Social in Spain, children of both sides were 
placed in the child-towns, as they were considered victims of the continuing unrest in the 
countryside. They were offered shelter, food and healthcare (which were hardly to be 
taken for granted in rural Greece at that time); they received basic education and technical 
training, and were brought up according to the so-called Helleno-Christian values of 
that time. Thus, to the children of the paidomazoma were added almost another 20,000 
children of the paidofylagma, who settled in the child-towns of the Queen's relief fund. 
Although all these children represented a minority of the war-handicapped children of 
Greece after the war (approximately 380,000 according to estimates from that period"), 
their symbolic significance proved to be much more important than their actual number. 

In the case of each of the civil wars, the children became the object of propaganda 
from both conflicting sides. In both countries, the humanitarian parameter blended with 
political considerations, in order to determine the position adopted by each side. There are 
also similarities in the way in which they addressed the children's need for protection from 
the tragedies of war: both in Spain and in Greece, the militarily weaker side, in other 
words the left wing in both cases (although not exclusively in the first), chose to transfer 
its young ‘protégés’ abroad. The stronger side, that is chiefly the right wing in both 
countries (although not exclusively in the case of Greece), was able to gather them inland. 
Some major similarities and differences (which can definitely be explained by the different 
profile and composition of the political forces in both countries and also by the different 
time period) can also be found in the way in which the children's welfare was organized, 
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if we compare the Auxilio Social and the Queen's Fund, and also the movements of the 
republicans in Spain and the KKE in Greece. 

Nevertheless, the issue of the children in the Greek civil war took on a greater 
significance than the situation in Spain. The reason for this was not the relevant figures, 
but because after the experience of World War II, people's interest in the war-handicapped 
children was much more intensely felt. In addition, the government of Greece exploited 
the case of the ‘abducted children’ in international fora in order to prove that the Eastern 
bloc countries were involved in the civil conflict. However, its success was mainly due to 
the exploitation of the issue within the country itself. On the one hand, Frederica's 
campaign for the paidofylagma and the establishment of the paidopoleis revived the image 
of the monarchy in a positive way in post-war Greece, while the ‘kidnapping’ of 
the children and their relocation abroad served to strengthen the accusation that the 
communists were traitors to the nation and agents of Slav interests. The debate concerning 
the paidomazoma was one of the basic characteristics of the ideology of eOvixogpoovvn 
(ethnikofrosini or nationalist ethos) that predominated in Greece after the Second World 
War, and remained active for many years after the end of the civil conflict. By contrast, the 
KKE, because of its illegal status and within the framework of the impeding Cold War, 
was unable to convincingly refute the arguments of the government in Athens, and thus 
adopted a rather defensive attitude regarding the issue." 


The Spanish interest in the paidomazoma: interpretation, events, attributes 


How did Franco's regime, which had already been in power since 1939, view the issue of 
the paidomazoma? The answer to the above question should first take into account three 
important facts: the isolation of Spain after the war, the repatriation campaign for the 
Spanish children conducted by Madrid, and the limited contact between the two capital 
cities during the same period. 

For a short while (1946—50), Spain remained excluded from international organi- 
zations and the UN, owing to its benevolent neutrality towards the Axis during the Second 
World War. This isolation was imposed upon it by the victorious allies in the hope that it 
would lead to the fall or at least the liberalization of the regime. Nevertheless, the pressure 
imposed was never strong enough to affect Franco, and it soon became clear that western 
governments would not insist on this issue, in view of the Cold War.’ Despite this, the 
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image projected by the regime internationally still remained negative: Franco had come to 
power after a coup with the support of Hitler and Mussolini, the regime had supported the 
Axis during the war, and its semi-fascist character remained basically unchanged, despite 
the superficial changes Franco had attempted to make after the defeat of his former 
protectors. Thus the government had to prove that it was chiefly characterized not by its 
relation to fascism or Nazism, but rather by its anti-communist ideology and the defence 
of western Christian values, which brought it closer to the perceptions of the western 
world.” The Greek civil war presented an opportunity for a comparison with Franco's 
‘national crusade’ a decade earlier, despite the obvious differences between the two events. 
Both cases involved a common enemy. The actions of the communists in Greece fuelled 
the regime's fabricated conspiracies concerning a plan by the Kremlin to dominate the 
Mediterranean. Spanish officials often referred to the geopolitical similarities between 
the two countries. ‘Spain and Greece represent the two pillars of civilization in the 
Mediterranean that resist the materialistic radiation of Soviet expansionism', wrote 
Domingo de las Barcenas, the Spanish ambassador to London (1945-8), in a confidential 
report to his colleague in Athens at the beginning of the Greek civil war.” This was a view 
apparently shared by some Greek statesmen as well, including the moderate republican 
Nikolaos Plastiras, who in an interview with the Spanish Chargé d'Affaires in Athens, 
Sebastián de Romero Radigales, after the end of the war, claimed that ‘Greeks and 
Spaniards were the only nations that had defeated communism', and that they were 
‘strategically situated at the two edges of Mediterranean?! In other words, the compari- 
son between the geopolitical importance of both Greece and Spain stressed the latter's 
utility for the western world, at a time when the country remained diplomatically isolated. 
Indeed, it was Spanish geographical position that prompted the American diplomacy to 
accept Franco as an ally.? Furthermore, the identification of Madrid's regime with that of 
Athens served to soften the undemocratic image of the former.? The Greek envoy to 
Madrid, Spyridon Kapetanidis, commented accordingly in a report: 


The ‘case’ of Greece has always been viewed [by the government of Spain] with 
unreserved approval ... the local officials, faithfully observed by the appropriately 
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directed press and radio stations, have wholeheartedly supported our views without 
the slightest objection... Indeed, it is possible that the presentation of the internal 
affairs of Greece may have exceeded reality to a certain extent. However, this is due 
to general reasons related to the domestic audience ... [and to the] nature of the 
present regime in Spain, whose raison d'étre is its absolute and uncompromising 


opposition to communism and its expansionist aspirations.” 


Kapetanidis believed that Madrid’s friendly attitude towards Athens derived from the very 
nature of the regime, which was based on an unconditional anticommunism. The fact that 
he described this attitude as one that ‘exceeded reality’, demonstrates the selfish motives of 
the Spanish government in embracing the official Greek cause. 

It seems that the Greek governments of that period also adopted this comparison 
between the two civil conflicts, despite the obvious authoritarian nature of Franco’s 
National Movement and the international isolation of Spain. Greek politicians, army 
officials and diplomats did not attempt to hide their positive attitude towards Madrid, 
despite the fact that they occasionally criticized Franco’s regime.” A characteristic 
example of this is the participation of dozens of Greek politicians — many of them former, 
present or future ministers and prime ministers — in the Greek-Spanish League that was 
created in the spring of 1948 in Athens following the intensive efforts of Radigales. In a 
lecture, the former Greek representative in the Nationalist government of Burgos (1936-9), 
Periklis Argyropoulos, contrasted the violent era of the Spanish Republic with Franco's 
regime, in which ‘peace reigned and nobody was persecuted because of his ideas? 

In any case, the relocation of Greek children through the KKE's initiative could, as we 
have seen, be likened to the evacuation of Spanish children and the transfer of a certain 
number to the USSR on behalf of the republican government, which was openly influenced 
by the Communist Party of Spain and Moscow itself. As we have already noted, the 
campaign for the repatriation of the children continued for reasons linked to the domestic 
audience until the 1950s, but it had already become clear that most of them who were 
already adults did not intend to return to their homeland, and even if they did, they would 
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probably have had a negative impact on Spanish society. At the end of 1949, a report by 
the Foreign Service of the Falange, regarding the demand for the Spanish children to be 
returned, warned: 


we should ask ourselves to what extent it is right and wise to ask for the repatriation 
of these Spaniards, who have lost their Spanish identity and cannot be corrected, due 
to their age, since they have become fully trained as Soviet agents." 


The same thinking was also used to tacitly abandon the Greek claim for the repatriation 
of the Greek children during the 1950s. 

On the other hand, the isolation of the regime and the disorganized state of Greek 
diplomacy during the war and the occupation, had reduced the already limited diplomatic 
contact between the two countries and made communication between Athens and Madrid 
much harder during the Greek civil war. Thus, the relevant information that we have 
regarding the children's issue, mainly comes from articles of the controlled Spanish press? 
and from the reports of Sebastián de Romero Radigales, who served in Greece as an envoy 
of Franco's national government in 1937-9, as consul general from April 1943 and as 
Chargé d'Affaires from 1945 to 1950. We can also gather some data from the reports of 
the Greek diplomatic mission to Madrid during the same period and from documents 
from the Foreign Service of the Falange. 

When the issue of the children's transfer to the countries of Eastern Europe by the 
Democratic Army was raised, the Greek government showed some interest in the way that 
Franco's regime had handled the relevant situation in Spain. Kapetanidis, the Greek envoy 
to Madrid, asked for information from the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs concerning 
the campaign carried out by the local press and radio against the USSR for the return of 
50,000 [sic] Spanish children who had been transferred there during the civil war. This 
figure was extremely overstated, since, according to the Falange's own records, precisely 
3,291 boys and girls had been expatriated to the Soviet Union, an estimate with which 
contemporary historiography more or less agrees. Equally exaggerated, and probably 
influenced by the anti-communist propaganda in Spain and Greece at that time, was the 
information provided by Kapetanidis, namely that ‘these children, either belong to families 
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whose parents were executed by the *reds" or murdered during the civil war, or were 
simply kidnapped by the relevant state authorities’, since the transfer of the children 
during the Spanish civil war took place, as a rule, with the consent of their parents or close 
relatives.*! Kapetanidis referred to the interest of diplomatic circles in Madrid in the 
possibility of reaching a satisfactory solution for Spain, since time was on the side of the 
Soviets, owing to the assimilation of the children in their new environment and their 
adhesion to the values of the Soviet regime.** Nevertheless, the interest of the Greek side 
in the actions of the Spanish government on this issue seems to have died out, as can be 
concluded at least from the absence of any subsequent related documents. 

By contrast, the Spanish interest in the case of the Greek paidomazoma remained 
alive. As we can see from the complaints about the relocation of Greek children, the 
Spanish mass media were well informed about the arguments being put forward by 
the government in Athens. During a radio broadcast by the official agency EFE on the 
‘kidnapping of young Greek boys and girls by the communist bandits’, it was stated that 


these evacuations are shrouded in the most hypocritical intentions: they are supposed 
to be protecting the children from the suffering of war ..., but in reality, they are 
kidnapping them from their parents, against their will, in order to conduct a sordid 
experiment ... What international communism aims to do with these children is to 
use them as cannon-folder for its own revolutionary purposes.? 


The same media reproduced the official Greek propaganda for their own audience, 
conveying images of martyrdom from the population in rural Greece, who were strongly 
resisting the ‘kidnappings’ by the communists.*4 Even the terminology of ethnikofrosini 
regarding the children’s issue was fully adopted: In an article in Mundo magazine 
published in Madrid in April 1948, under the title ‘Greek children in Soviet countries are 
being educated on the basis of Marxist values’, the transfer of children by the leader of the 
Democratic Army general Markos Vafiadis was linked to the Turkish paidomazoma, and 
the reason given for this campaign was that the Bolsheviks wanted to reform the children 
so that they would become *janissaries'.? In addition, the Spanish press also made 
frequent references to the paidofylagma effort and the race between the Democratic and 
the National Army to gather together the largest possible number of children. An article 


in ABC newspaper, entitled ‘Escaping from the communist guerrillas’, triumphantly 
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commented on the transfer of children from the war zones to Piraeus. In another article, 
by the well-known journalist and scholar of that period, Carlos Delgado Olivares, in the 
Catholic newspaper Ya, entitled ‘Markos’ gangs have kidnapped about 20,000 children’, 
mention is made of raids by guerrillas in order to abduct children and also of the response 
from the official state. Articles written by Francisco Melgar — who often wrote about the 
Greek civil war — in the pro-royalist newspaper of Bilbao, La Gaceta del Norte, were of a 
similar content. 

The Spanish accusations did not restrict themselves only to articles in the press. There 
are also references to complaints made by the Catholic Church of Spain," and also to 
Madrid's official support for the position held by Athens. According to the Spanish envoy 
in the Greek capital, Radigales, ‘our government is the only one that has expressed its 
sympathy with the Greek state [about the paidomazoma], which is more than the patrons 
of this country have done, for fear that they may displease Russia and its satellites"? 

Radigales related the decisions of KKE in February 1948 about the ‘evacuation’ of the 
children, the relevant announcements from the radio station ‘Free Greece’, the estimates 
of the Greek general staff about the children's concentration camps in the countries of 
Eastern Europe, the complaints made abroad by the queen, the views of the USA, the 
Soviet Union and its allies? He also commented on the official campaign against the 
paidomazoma and in favour of the repatriation of the Greek children to Greece. In his 
reports, he naturally adopted all the arguments put forward by Athens: 


Apart from the bad conditions under which these children are living, they have lost 
their souls and their religious faith and have been raised on communist ideas and with 
hatred for their families and homeland. Russia wishes to use them in its fight against 
Greece by turning them into agents, and also as the voice of propaganda in other 
countries. It is a disgrace to the civilized world that this, the greatest crime of modern 
times, has not caused any impression whatsoever.” 


After the Stalin- Tito rift and the end of the war in Greece, when certain steps were taken 
to repatriate at least those children that had been transferred to Yugoslavia," Radigales 
appeared to share the suspicion of some Greek officials regarding Tito's real intentions: 
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It is inconceivable how the USA and Britain can financially support this regime 
without putting any pressure on Tito to return the children and make amends for this 
crime against international justice... The change in Tito's attitude has had a great 


impact here, but Greece will not be satisfied until the return of ... those who were 
abducted.” 


This degree of suspicion still remained, even after the good-will move made by Belgrade to 
return some tens of children to Greece. This was despite the fact that Radigales realized 
that most of the ‘abducted’ children in Yugoslavia were actually living there with their 
parents.? His attitude probably stemmed from the fact that he shared the fear felt by 
Athens regarding the intentions of Yugoslavia against Greek Macedonia, as his reports on 
the issue indicate.“ 

The connection between the Spanish and the Greek situation regarding the fate of the 
expatriated children constituted, as we have mentioned, the common ground of the 
relevant reports. The Spanish press adopted this fully, identifying the Greek civil war with 
the ‘war for liberation in Spain’, since the two wars were the reason why the ‘reds’ had 
expatriated the children, who were now being reclaimed by their official homeland. 

The following excerpt from Semana newspaper is quite a typical example: 


Markos, in collaboration with the satellite countries of the USSR, has put into effect 
a new method that is clearly communist and, unfortunately, familiar to the people 
of Spain: the gathering and transfer of children aged 3 to 14 years with the aim of 
training them to become enemies of the homeland. This news should not surprise the 
people of Spain who ... suffered from a similar system during the civil war, when 
thousands of children were uprooted from their homes and transferred abroad, and 
whose place of residence is still unknown in most cases... Vis-a-vis this new crime by 
the communist gangs of Markos... the conscience of the civilized world is raising a 
unanimous voice of protest and abhorrence.* 


42 AMAE/R 2344/2: Grecia, Informaciones política internacional de Grecia (1949-50): Radigales to the 
Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Athens. 14 Nov. 1950. 

43 AMAE/R 2344/2: Grecia, Informaciones política internacional de Grecia (1949-50): Radigales to the 
Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Athens, 26 May 1950 and 27 Nov. 1950. See also AGA/Sección 10/114/Caja 
66/3860: Radigales to the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Athens 22 November 1950, where he supports 
the official Greek views on the country's ‘niños raptados'. 

44 AMAE/R 2042/1: Grecia: Informaciones sobre legislación griega (1946—49): Radigales to the Spanish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Athens 13 March 1949; AMAE/R 2340/1: Información sobre política interior de 
Grecia (1950): Radigales to the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Athens, 20 Feb. 1950, 1 May 1950, and 29 
Dec. 1950. 

45 HAMFA/1948/101/4/1/1: Spain: Kapetanidis to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Madrid, 11 April 1948: 
Articles in the Spanish press. 

46 HAMFA/1948/101/4/A/1: Spain: Kapetanidis to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Madrid, 3 April 1948: 
Dispatch of an article in Semana (30 March 1948), with the title ‘Deportaciones en masa de niños hellenos’. 
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The fact that these views were the official ‘line’ of the Franco regime is not only evident 
from the unified position and terminology used by the controlled press in Spain, but also 
from the correspondence between the various state or semi-state services in the country. 
Thus, a resolution by the Lawyers’ Association of Patras “To the lawyers of all free 
countries’ in the early 1950s, remonstrating against the ‘abduction of 28,000 children by 
the Slav communists’, was the pretext for the Lawyers’ Association of Madrid to also take 
a stand, along with the Spanish Ministry of Justice and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The Lawyers’ Association of Madrid wholeheartedly supported the Greek protest in 
international lawyers’ organizations (the International Bar Association and the Union 
Internationale des Avocats) and seized the opportunity to state that a similar occurrence 
had taken place in Spain, ‘with children who were sent to the USSR or to communist 
countries and have not yet been repatriated to Spain’. The Ministry of Justice conveyed 
the decision of the Lawyers’ Association to the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and adopted the arguments used. The latter then asked Radigales to remind them that 
‘unfortunately we have had similar experiences in Spain, with a large number of children 
that were sent to Russia because of the War of Liberation, that have not yet returned, and 
whose status and place of residence are unknown’.” 


Conclusions 


During the mobilization of the masses and total war, the national and social role of 
children took on a new significance. On the one hand, children took part — often quite 
actively — in the political-military conflicts of the twentieth century, thus upgrading 
their position in the family and society. On the other hand, as was the case with the other 
civilians, they were also victims of genocide, famines, bombings, deportation, and every 
type of suffering and hardship. For the same reasons, the official interest in children was 
also upgraded, from the inter-war period onwards, to a genuine concern about the future 
of the nation or the socio-political system of the time. Thus, within the relief and welfare 
policy of state or party organizations, priority was frequently given to the care of children, 
based on humanitarian but also propagandist criteria. Such events occurred in the civil 
wars of both Greece and Spain. In fact, similarities between the measures taken for 


47 AMAE/R 2344/2: Grecia, Informaciones política internacional de Grecia (1949-50): Lawyers’ Association 
of Madrid to the Spanish Ministry of Justice, Madrid 25 April 1950; General Director of the Spanish Ministry 
of Justice to the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Madrid 14 June 1950, and Spanish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to Radigales, Madrid 16 June 1950. 

48 J. Marten, ‘Introduction’, in his (ed.), Children and War. A Historical Anthology (New York and 
London 2002) 2-8, and Simonsen, ‘Children in danger’, 269-80. For the Greek case see M. Dalianis and 
M. Mazower, ‘Children in turmoil during civil war: today’s adults’, in Mazower (ed.), After the War was Over: 
Reconstructing the Family, Nation and State in Greece, 1943-1960 (Princeton 2000) 92-104. 
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the care of children by the two conflicting sides in both countries are impressive: mass 
transfers abroad by the Left and special domestic centres created by the Right, 
accompanied by a propaganda campaign for the repatriation of the ‘abducted’, which was 
primarily targeted at domestic public opinion. 

In both cases, these common facts were highlighted by the victorious side — the 
‘nationalists’ and ‘nationally-minded’. In the Greek case, the comparison was less 
acute and publicized very sparingly (obviously for political purposes). It arose from the 
justifiable interest shown by Athens in the way in which Franco's Spain was handling an 
affair of a similar nature, regarding its own paidomazoma. Most probably, this interest 
also indicated Athens's moral recognition of the Franco regime — after all, Greece was one 
of the first European countries that hastened to resume diplomatic relations with Spain 
after the war.” For the Spanish side, as we have seen, there was more at stake, at least on 
a symbolic level: it was part of the effort to identify the Spanish civil war with that of 
Greece, and thus, Franco's regime with the other anti-communist European regimes. In 
this way, Madrid believed that the West would come to accept the Spanish ‘eccentricity’ 
and allow an authoritarian dictatorship to belong to the family of the ‘free world’. 


49 AMAE/R 3115/20: Grecia: Actividades de la representación diplomatica de España (1946-1952): Radigales 
to the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Athens, 8 June 1949 and 30 Dec. 1950. See also AGA/Sección 10/114/ 
Caja 66/3860: Radigales to the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Athens, 12 Dec. 1950. 
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